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SPEAKS FOR LONDON 


Stanley Baldwin, head of England's dele- 
gation at Ottawa, wavers between the 
slogans “Buy British” and “Buy in the 
Cheapest Market.” (See page 3.) 
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EDITORIAL 


It looks as if “Ma” Ferguson of 
Texas never stopped running in the 
previous campaign for governor. 

q 

Some people seem to think that 
Prosperity won’t come from around 
that corner until it sees somebody 
rushing the growler. 

gq 

Now that Congress is out of session 
it looks as if the B. E. F. had become 
just another Army of Occupation. 


g 


Three men were chosen to represent 
the United States in the Olympic 
sharpshooting contests. Shucks, why 
disqualify the women? 


q 


BIG SALARIES 

T APPEARED from a report of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
that three railroad presidents are still 
drawing salaries ranging from $120,000 
to $135,000 a year while a number of 
other railroad officials are drawing 
between $60,000 and $90,000 per an- 
num. This in spite of the fact that 
the railroads are making no money 
and the government has had to finance 
them so as to preserve their credit 
and prevent defaulting on their bonds 
and thus weakening banks and in- 
surance companies and _ practically 
ruining millions of their patrons. We 
read at the same time of a law firm 
suing for a fee of $1,000,000 for one 
case—from a Steel plant that is losing 
money every day. And here is an 
architect in Washington who got $90,- 
000 for his plans to remodel a gov- 
ernment building, and sued for $90,- 
000 more because the remodeling 
idea was abandoned. While the 
whole country is suffering acutely 
from lack of funds, and the govern- 
ment is going further into the red 
every day while it piles heavier taxes 
on us We can simply have no patience 
with these men who demand big 
money from others—and take it when 
they have charge of the general purse. 
When the wagon gets mired every- 
body should get out and walk for 
a while. 

g 


Count ’em—there are only 121 days 
before Congress! 
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THE OLYMPIC OATH 
ACH of the 2,000 contestants rep- 
resenting 45 nations at the 
Olympic games being held in Los 
Angeles was required to take the tra- 
ditional oath: 


We swear that we will take part in these 
games as loyal competitors, respectful of 
the rules that govern them, and that our 
desire is to play our part in a spirit of 
chivalry for the honor of our countries 
and the glory of sport. 


If sport subscribes to this oath, why 
wouldn’t it be advisable for citizens 
everywhere to take a still older oath 
the civic oath administered to the 
young men of Athens: 

We will never bring disgrace to this, 
our city, by any act of dishonesty or 
cowardice, nor even desert our suffering 
comrades in the ranks. We will fight for 
the ideals and sacred things of the city, 
both alone and with many; we will revere 
and obey the city’s laws, and do our best 
to incite a like respect and reverence in 
those above us who are prone to annul 
or set them at naught; we will strive un- 
ceasingly to quicken the public’s sense of 
civic duty. Thus, in all these ways, we 
will transmit this city not only not less, 
but greater, better and more beautiful 
than it was transmitted to us. 


It might prove beneficial to Amer- 
ican cities in particular! 
gq 
One thing that hasn’t been cut in 
these slicing times is the amount of 
talk. 
q 


M. JUSSERAND—OUR FRIEND 
HE death in Paris of J. J. Jusser- 
and evoked more genuine popu- 

lar sympathy in America than _ is 
usually the case with the deaths of 
foreign notables. Jusserand, long the 
dean of the diplomatic corps; long a 
familiar figure in Washington, where 
he stuck to the horse and carriage 
from which all save him had fled, and 
withal a plain, unpretentious little 
man, was a real friend of America and 
Americans. And that was something 
in these late years of general unkind- 
ly feeling toward us. So it is interest- 
ing to know that the last book publish- 
ed by this author of many books—in- 
cluding a History of English Liter- 
ature—was a book about Americans, 
a friendly book. It was published in 
aris last year and was entitled, 
“Le sentiment americain pendant la 
guerre”—American Sentiment during 
the War. In this book he describes 
Americans as follows: “Outside of 
business they are charitable beyond 
belief, ready to risk or to give away 
those possessions which they have 
spent such efforts to acquire—and 
even to risk their lives if the occasion 
presents itself.” Speaking of the dec- 
laration of war he said, “The spec- 
tacle offered by those people at that 
time was marvellous. It was a con- 


test of who should serve best and s« 
est risk his life.” Americans hav 
few friends like that left in Europ: 
q 
THE RETIRED RETURN 

MERICANS may get tired 

never retired. In other coi 
tries, they say, a man who has m: 
his fortune, and sees old age 
proaching usually turns his office 
his business over to his son, reti! 
to a pretty country cottage and « 
joys life. It is a trick Americans ha 
not yet learned. They soon weary 
just cussin’ the government and dis- 
cussing the weather, and back they 
come—no matter how unnecessa 
and undesired they may be. Even! 
tired presidents have an awfully ha 
time staying put. Actors and fighte: 
would come back if they could, « 
those that can do. There are seve 
members back in Congress to wh 
the public had said good-by—but p: 
ticians, of course, rarely retire volu 
tarily. What the country now nee 
with its growing leisure, is for a nu 
ber of wealthy and famous men 
set us the example of retiring, 
staying retired. 

g 


After the next election a conside: 
able number of candidates used 
feeding on pork will have to eat cré 


AMERICANA 


The Pennsylvania legislature, called int 


extra session for unemployment relic! 
making its first business the passing « 
$363,800 measure to assure members their 
salaries! 

A Boy Scout who failed to pass the 
saving tests in his examination the ! 
day saving his companion from drowni 

A Mamaroneck, N. Y., beggar being 
rested for parking his auto overtime! 

jailing 
school tax 


officials 
unpaid 


Greensburg, Pa., 
jobless men _ for 
amounting to $5.25! 

The body of Rudolph Valentino fa 
with eviction from a Hollywood cemet« 
because of a dispute over ownership 
the crypt! 

Seneca Indians protesting to Washi 
ion that New York game wardens 
trying to make them obey the state fi 
and game laws when the Canandaigua 
treaty of 1793 gives them perpetual right! 
to fish and hunt! 

Sheboygan, Wis., officials ruling against 
importation of outside beer in competr 
tion with local brew! 

Tennessee rural residents protesting 
that state’s action in seeking government 
loans to relieve the cities! 

—_—__—-—73+- 
WE KNEW IT WOULD HAPPEN 


Mrs. Granville Fortescue is said to hav, 


received a big sum for wri 
tain popular magazine ths 
Hawaiian mess involving 
Mrs. Thomas H. Massie, ¢ 
quent murder of a native. 
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“Shopkeepers of World” Hold Big Powwow 


MID the ringing 
A of bells, the 
+ booming of guns 
and the shouting of a 
multitude of people, the widely her- 
alded British imperial economic con- 
ference formally opened in the par- 
liament house at Ottawa. The dele- 
gates, representing a fourth of the 
earth’s land and people, assembled 
upon the invitation of the Canadian 
government to consider proposals for 
accelerating the flow of intra-empire 
trade and bringing about a closer 
economic union of the largest group 
of nations in the world. 

Delegates from the United Kingdom, 
Northern Ireland, the Irish Free State, 
the Union of South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Dominion of Canada, and 
Newfoundland are grappling with 
three major problems: the facilitation 
of exchange of products within the 
British commonwealth of nations by 
means of more @xtensive preferential 
tariffs; the adoption of an empire cur- 
rency, and the simplification of cus- 
toms administration. As a compli- 
ment to the host dominion, Premier 
Bennett of Canada was chosen presi- 
dent of the conference. 

The earl of Bessborough, governor- 
general of Canada, told the delegates 
that they had met as the chosen 
trustees of the empire, burdened with 
responsibilities because they knew 
that their deliberations would affect 
a large part of the population of the 
earth. Whether the conference will 
have any practical results is doubtful. 
The scheme of uniting the far-flung 
units of the British empire into a 
closer economic union has been es- 
sayed before; all past efforts have 
ended in failure and the present pros- 
pects are not especially propitious, 
notwithstanding the flowery speeches 
made by the delegates. In the com- 
mittees it will not be easy to decide 
upon a working plan. It is not likely 
that the monetary aspect of the con- 
ference will be taken seriously at 
present, and any change in the cus- 
toms administration is not likely to be 
revolutionary. Therefore the only 
item on the agenda of real importance 
is that of preferential tariffs. 

“What the world requires,” Finance 
linister Havenga of South Africa told 
tne delegates, “is a measure of value 
more stable than gold, not a measure 
of value less stable than gold.” The 
(wo chief monetary proposals submit- 
led to the currency committee were 


Legal Trustees of British Commonwealth of Nations 
Attempt to Effect Closer Economic Union of Empire 


one for the establishment of an empire 
bank and another for the remonetiza- 
tion of silver. India, particularly, is 
interested in the silver question. 

The main problem, that of devising 
a way of trading among themselves 
with greater mutual benefit than they 
now receive, is clouded by many 
regional difficulties. There will have 
to be a more delicate balancing of ex- 
ports and imports than has ever yet 
been achieved by the dominions. Each 
dominion demands added protection 
for certain of its own products. If 
the United Kingdom were to grant 
everything asked by each one of her 
associates at the conference’ they 
would all be in exactly the same sit- 
uation they were before, for the Brit- 
ish market alone is not sufficient and 
all the dominions would be in com- 
petition with one another. 

Seventy per cent of the trade of the 
British empire in the last few years 
has gone to foreign countries. Canada, 
for instance, consumes 17 per cent of 
the exports of the United States. The 
fact is the United States is interested 
in the conference at Ottawa more 
vitally than any nation participating. 
Forty per cent of our exports go to 
members of the extraordinary asso- 
ciation of nations and self-governing 
dominions which we call the British 
empire. Thus it will be seen that the 
United States will lose one of its best 
markets if the conference adopts the 
slogan “Buy British.” 

But how can the units of the empire 
limit purchases as much as possible 
to one another, and still not shut out 
world trade? Stanley Baldwin, head 
of the London delegation, frankly ad- 
mitted that “any action we take here is 
bound to have its reaction elsewhere.” 
Premier Bennett, in his opening ad- 
dress, strummed on the same string. 
“For us in Canada, close empire eco- 
nomic association does not mean in 
any sense world dissociation. The 
trading potentialities of the empire are 
great, but even one-quarter of the hu- 
man race cannot profitably shut itself 
off from contact with the rest of the 
world.” The whole world knows that 
economically Canada is more closely 
related to the United States than it is to 
any part of the empire. She has given 
the United Kingdom a trade prefer- 
ence since 1897, yet her trade with the 
United States has increased much 


faster than has her 
trade with England. 
Empire trade, Baldwin 
stated, could be pro- 
moted either by lowering tariff bar- 
riers among themselves or by increas- 
ing them against foreign countries. He 
himself had a decided preference for 
the former. For generations England 
has followed the business policy ex- 
pressed by the slogan, “Buy in the 
cheapest market.” 

Two ominous clouds hung over the 
horizon of the conference—Ireland 
and Russia. The Irish Free State and 
Great Britain are now engaged in a 
tariff war which bids fair to destroy 
all trade between them, and neither 
party to the dispute shows any incli- 
nation to yield one jot or tittle. 
Canada, Australia and South Africa 
want Great Britain to change her com- 
mercial relations with Soviet Russia 
and exclude the latter’s lumber and 
wheat. The dominions, it was pointed 
out, do not have a fair chance in com- 
petition with a state which exercises 
absolute control over the standard of 
living, labor and dumping. To this 
Great Britain replies that she has vast 
investments in Russia and that she has 
already lost heavily and cannot afford 
to lose more. Besides, Soviet lumber 
and wheat are both satisfactory and 
cheap. The Irish Free State retorts 
that Great Britain is willing to over- 
look debt repudiation on the part of 
Russia but insists upon payment to the 
last penny on the part of Ireland. 

Australia wants the huge chilled 
meat market which Great Britain now 
offers to Argentina. She will com- 
promise on everything else, but she 
must have special consideration in 
London for her meat industry. But 
how can Britain improve her imports 
of meat from Australia without im- 
pairing her trade with Argentina, 
where she has more capital invested 
than even in Russia? Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Canada 
favor raising tariff barriers against the 
rest of the world on wheat, wool, 
lumber, meats and fruits—the articles 
in which they are chiefly interested 
right now. In this proposal Great 
Britain can see nothing but restriction 
of her source of supplies and an in- 
crease in the cost of living. Anyhow 
Great Britain can’t consume all the 
raw material produced in the empire. 
Nor the vast quantities of wheat 
grown in Canada and Australia. 

And so the whirligig of proposal and 
counter-proposal continues. 
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TOPICAL TOPICS 


CONGRESSIONAL PROBES 
HEN Congress adjourns it 
means vacations and political 


fence mending for most mem- 
bers, but to many it means the inves- 
tigation of something. Senate com- 
mittees will investigate the Farm 
Board, the stock market, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the St. 
Lawrence waterway treaty, the effect 
of deflation of foreign currencies on 
American imports, the prices of wheat, 
meat and sugar, ocean mail contracts, 
two matters of Indian affairs, Amer- 
ican wild life, the Alaskan railroad and 
commercial relations with China. The 
last three provide some really nice 
summer trips at public expense. The 
expense account of a former study of 
wild life resembled a study of expen- 
sive summer resorts. House commit- 
tees are concerned with campaign ex- 
penditures, government competition 
with private business, double taxation 
by state and federal governments, ac- 
tivities of the Post Office Department 
and a study of holding corporations. 
The joint investigation is to be into 
the matter of veterans’ affairs with a 
view to reducing the heavy costs to 
the government. The Senate appro- 
priated $25,000 and the House only 
$10,000 to study campaign expendi- 
tures, compared with $100,000 allow- 
ed to the old Nye committee. The 
Senate is spending some $27,000 on its 
various inquiries but in defense it 
cites the Nye committee investigation 
of the Continental Trading Co., which 
resulted in the collection of nearly 
$6,000,000 in unpaid income taxes with 
penalties and interest. 


TO CUT VETERANS’ COST 

A crusade to save the government— 
or, rather, the taxpayers—$450,000,- 
000 a year was inaugurated at New 
York by the National Economy 
League, a nonpartisan organization 
composed of citizens and former serv- 
ice men. That amount, it was assert- 
ed, is paid out yearly to veterans of 
the Spanish-American and World wars 
who suffered no disability in war serv- 
ice. Under laws, passed for political 
purposes, said the league, a man can 
collect money from the government if 
he is injured in an accident today be- 
cause he may have served briefly in a 
training camp in 1918. And “greedy 
lawyers are making these big sums so 
spent grow larger all the time,” it was 
asserted. The American Legion re- 
cently denied sponsoring such laws. 
The formation of the league, led by 
Archibald Roosevelt, was said to have 
evoked a “tremendous public re- 
sponse.” Participating in the first 
meeting were Mr. Roosevelt, Gen. 
Harbord, Admiral Byrd and Repre- 
sentative Johnson of North Dakota. 
Other prominent men _ associating 
themselves with the movement were 
Calvin Coolidge, Alfred E. Smith, Elihu 
Root, Newton D. Baker and Gen. 


Pershing. At the same time the United 
States Chamber of Commerce launch- 
ed a drive for further reduction in 
government expenses all along the 
line. 
A FLOUR SCANDAL 

These are the days of charges, de- 
nials and countercharges. It’s a po- 
litical year. But one of the most 
serious charges to date, involving per- 
sons of high standing, was that Rep- 
resentative E. H. Crump, “Memphis 
boss,” was permitting government 
flour distributed by the Red Cross to 
go only to those Memphis voters who 
would promise to support Crump can- 
didates. The charges were made by 
four Memphis citizens writing to Sen- 
ator Borah, and they were made pub- 
lic by the Senator. Mr. Crump was 
vehement in his denial. An investiga- 
tion was made by a field worker of the 
national Red Cross, who completely 
absolved the political machine. Then 
Mr. Crump, declaring the “false, scur- 
rilous and utterly absurd charges” 
were made by a political enemy, de- 
manded that the Senator apologize for 
allowing himself to be used to give 
publicity and “the badge of respect- 
ability” to them. Senator Borah re- 
plied that he still believed there was 
ground for the charges, whereupon 
Representative Crump retorted that 
he should be manly enough to ac- 
knowledge his error, and assured him 
he would do it “some day.” 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 

By a vote of nine to two, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission gave in 
to the big Eastern railroads and ac- 
cepted their plan for a merger of the 
Eastern lines into four great systems 
—the Pennsylvania, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the New York Central and the 
Baltimore & Ohio. The merger would 
give the four roads control of 57,000 
miles of road between New York and 
Chicago through absorption of prac- 
tically all the secondary roads in the 
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region. Commissioner Eastman, ba: 
ed by Commissioner McManamy, 
jected to the scheme mainly becai 
it disrupted the commission’s 1 
plan for a five-road system in the F 
and a system of consolidation for 
rest of the country. Eastman 
backed the Norfolk and Virginia 
terests in objecting to the assignn 
of the Norfolk & Western to the P¢ 
sylvania and the Virginian to the N 
York Central, holding that South: 
lines should be grouped together. | 
the commission has no power to « 
solidate, it can only give approval 
what the railroads are willing t 
in that respect. New England li 
generally were left for future d 
termination. Railroad labor orga 
zations oppose the plan, as do ma 
Congressmen. 


BORAH AND DEBT CANCELLATION 
The ever interesting, and frequent 
surprising, Senator Borah set tongu 
wagging and presses clanging 
both sides of the Atlantic again by u 
expectedly suggesting, in a rad 
speech, that a world economic c 
ference be called to consider revisi 
or cancelling war debts—among other 
things. He believes cancellation, 
connection with the _ settlement 
other war problems,” would help t! 
United States and the world by op« 
ing foreign markets, thawing oul 
frozen credits and putting an end { 
unemployment. Among the other 
things he would have considered ar: 
real disarmament; restablishment of 
the gold standard; stabilization of 
silver, and even revision of the * 
guilt clause” of the peace treaty. bul 
the administration, with which | 


call to the conference would have to 


originate, remained very silent. M« 
bers of Congress had just gone on rec- 
ord as opposed to cancellation, and 
none indicated a change of feeling. 
Abroad the suggestion raised keen 
terest—until it was learned that dis- 
armament and other things were ex- 
pected in exchange for cancellation. 
The arrival of Ambassador Mellon 
from London was expected to have 
bearing on the question, especial!) 
with the administration. 


JOB-SHARING PLAN 
Possibly relief from our industri 
woes will come from good old New 
England. After a conference in Bos- 
ton where “the New Hampshire pla 
was discussed and indorsed—a plan | 
spread present available work among 
several more millions of persons 
delegates were welcomed to the Whit 
House by President Hoover who lis- 
tened to their arguments, and to their 
plea for a national conference [0 
further the scheme. Suggested meth 
ods of spreading employment include 
six-hour shifts, staggered employmen! 
furloughs, suspended night shifts and 
the like. The American Federation ©! 
Labor, long in favor of shorter work 
ing hours, estimated that a 25-hour 
week generally adopted would absor) 

existing unemployment. 
a 
The eloser money is the harder it is 
get hold of it. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 





SWITZERLAND—The world dis- 
armament conference at Geneva adopt- 
ed a resolution registering the maxi- 
mum general agreement reached up to 
date and then recessed for six months. 
Germany voted against adjournment 
and declared the resolution entirely 
unacceptable. The spokesman for the 
Reich said that Germany would not 
cooperate with the conference when it 
reassembles unless it recognizes her 
right to a position of absolute equality 
among the nations. 


BRAZIL—Completely surrounded by 
federal troops, the revolutionists of 
Sao Paulo state sent an agent by air- 
plane to negotiate an armistice with 
President Getulio Vargas. The fed- 
eral troops, though losing heavily in 
men, prepared to close in on the rebels. 
Alberto Santos-Dumont, pioneer in 
the development of dirigible air- 
craft who received the French Legion 
of Honor decoration in 1904, died at 
Bello Horizonte in Minas Gereas state 
at the age of 59. 


BOLIVIA—Efforts to bring about a 
conciliation between Bolivia and 
Paraguay were deadlocked when Bo- 
livia informed Washington that she 
was tired of Paraguayan aggressions 
and will not participate in “new pre- 
tenses.” Paraguay recently withdrew 
from the conference of neutrals in 
Washington on the ground that Bolivia 
had attacked Paraguayan troops in 
the Chaco region. War fever is at a 
high pitch in both countries. 


ITALY—Dino Grandi, the bearded 
foreign minister, four other cabinet 
officials and 11 undersecretaries were 
relieved of their posts in a general 
cabinet shape-up intended to carry out 
Mussolini’s system of rotation and to 
bring “new blood into the govern- 
ment.” Mussolini took four of the 
cabinet portfolios himself in place of 
the two he held before. Grandi was 
made ambassador to London. 


BERMUDA—Prof. Reginald Aubrey 
Fessenden, pioneer developer of radio 
telephony, died in Hamilton at age 
of 65. 


GERMANY—Political disturbances 
and bickering in the state cabinet 
reached such a disgraceful stage that 
President von Hindenburg issued an 
emergency decree declaring martial 
law in Berlin and setting up a federal 
dictatorship over the entire state of 
Prussia. Chancellor von Papen, who 
was made federal commissioner over 
the state, proceeded immediately to 
oust the entire Prussian cabinet. The 
move caused such a stir that von 
Papen called a special meeting of the 
premiers of the German Federated 
States to explain why he had arbi- 
trarily ousted a state government. The 
supreme court of Germany denied 
Prussia’s request for an injunction re- 








straining the chancellor, as commis- 
sioner, from interfering in Prussian 
affairs. Prince August Wilhelm, fourth 
son of the former kaiser, made a po- 
litical speech at Spandau in which he 
predicted that his father would soon 
reign over a third German empire. 
Guenther Groenhoff, holder of the 
world glider record of 163 miles in a 
single flight, was killed near Wasser- 
kuppe when. whis sail-plane crashed. 
Sixty-nine men lost their lives when 
the German naval training ship Niobe 
was bowled over by a storm near Kiel 
and sent to the bottom of the sea. The 
captain and 38 other members of the 
crew were rescued by a steamer. 


CHILE—The minister of war sus- 
pended from duty all chaplains in the 
army, pending a decree abolishing the 
rank on the ground that the church 
exercises special privileges in the 
army through the chaplains. Con- 
tinual unrest after the return of Carlos 
Ibanez, former president and dictator, 
led the government of Carlos Davila to 
announce that Ibanez had been asked 
to return to Argentina. In a radio ad- 
dress Davila asserted that 30,000 of 
Chile’s 118,000 unemployed had been 
given jobs by the new socialist regime. 


RUSSIA—The Soviet government is- 
sued a decree granting certain groups 
of artisans the right to produce and 
sell goods for private profits. In the 
past this class of producers have made 
up the cooperative artisan cartels and 
it worked exclusively for the govern- 
ment on the basis of fixed prices. The 
revival of private profit is calculated 
to stimulate production and overcome 
the scarcity of manufactured articles 
in Russia. 


CHINA—A Japanese expeditionary 
force from Manchuria entered Jehol 
province for the ostensible purpose of 
rescuing a former Japanese army of- 
ficer who had been captured by pro- 
vincial troops. The national govern- 
ment at Nanking ordered mobilization 
of a strong force to protect Jehol 
against invasion and decided on a 
policy of “armed resistance without 
neglecting diplomatic methods.” Pro- 
tests were sent to Tokio and Geneva. 


POLAND—The Polish government, 
in line with its general policy, decided 
to sign the Polish-Soviet non-aggres- 
sion pact which was concluded last 
January but not signed then because 
of Rumanian protests. At the last 
minute Rumania, which is continually 
at odds with Russia over Bessarabia, 
announced that she too would adhere 
to the pact. 


FRANCE—Paul Gorgouloff, Russian 
terrorist, went on trial in the Seine 
assizes court for assassinating Presi- 
dent Paul Doumer. The prosecutor 
fought against further mental exami- 
nations by experts and demanded 
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death on the guillotine for the assas- 
sin. Maurice Chavalier, screen star, 
filed a petition for divorce from his 
wife, Yvonne Vallee, music-hall artist, 
on the ground that she refuses to live 
with him. 


AUSTRIA—Nelson O’Shaughnessy, 
well known American diplomat, died 
in Vienna, where he had been living 
in retirement for several years. His 
widow, the former Louise Coues, is 
a writer of note. In 1913 while 
O’Shaughnessy was secretary to the 
American embassy in Mexico City, he 
was given his passports when Presi- 
dent Huerto refused President Wil- 
son’s demand that Mexico salute the 
American flag. 


GREAT BRITAIN — More than 
£1,000,000,000 of Great Britain’s five 
per cent war loan of £2,000,000,000 was 
converted to 3% per cent by one of 
the largest and most daring conver- 
sion schemes in history. It is expect- 
ed that more than 90 per cent of the 
war bonds will thus be converted, 
with a resulting saving of £20,000,000 
to the government. 

$e ————_ 


DID SUN PUT US ON SPOT? 


If the sun didn’t put us on the spot, 
then it put its spots on us. In other 
words, the sun’s spots caused the de- 
pression (hard times have been blamed 
on almost everything else, so why not 
on the sun?). A study of sun spots 
made by the Dominion Observatory 
of the Department of Interior at Ot- 
tawa, Canada, is reported to have in- 
dicated that profound fluctuations in 
living conditions and life in general 
accompany fluctuations in_ these 
heavenly or solar phenomena. A re- 
cent bulletin from that department 
points out that individual sun spots 
vary greatly in size, some being as 
small as the earth while others are 
five or six times as large. Complete 
records of sun spots kept by certain 
countries since 1750 show that each 
month can be assigned a relative sun 
spot number. From these monthly 
numbers a yearly average is figured. 
The yearly numbers are said to in- 
crease from a minimum to a maxi- 
mum in from nine to 14 years with 
an average duration for a cycle of 
about 11 years. This fluctuation is 
commonly called the 11-year sun-spot 
cycle. These cycles are accompanied 
on the earth by fluctuations in the 
amount of sunlight received, precipi- 
tation, cloudiness, temperature, chemi- 
cal composition of the atmosphere, 
electro-magnetic conditions, etc., all 
physical elements which control liv- 
ing conditions for all forms of life. 

—_—_—_—_- 2 
NOTHING NEW 

The new severity against kidnaping is 
not a new thing. In the joint code formed 
in 1655 by the colonies of Massachusetts 
and New Haven (later Connecticut) was 
the following: “If any man steals a man 
or mankind, that person shall be put to 
death.” 

A historian says that a form of baseball 
was played by the Egyptians in 2000 B. C. 
(But it hasn’t yet been determined wheth- 
er Connie Mack managed the team!) 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 


RECONSTRUCTION 


OW that Congress has done its 
| \ bit and handed the job of re- 

viving prosperity back to busi- 
ness, we again hear the battle cry of 
“Get the public out of the re-trenches 
by Christmas!” It is a significant fact 
that most upward turns from periods 
of depression have been between May 
and September. The uncertainty of 
the presidential campaign may delay 
recovery but, in any event, optimists 
look for a decided revival by the first 
of the year. 

The chief problem now before busi- 
ness, many authorities point out, is to 
get the public buying again. With bank 
failures checked, currency expanded 
within reason and banks becoming 
more lenient (especially with respect 
to farm mortgages), the way seems 
paved for restoring public confidence. 
The $2,122,000,000 relief act promises 
to expedite things all around. For one 
thing, it is hailed as a means of put- 
ting hard-pressed states (now more 
than half of our total) on their feet 
again. This will have the effect of 
redeeming many public bonds and re- 
lieve banks of considerable “frozen 
assets.” As for the worker, the relief 
act offers hundreds of thousands of 
jobs on roads, bridges, tunnels and 
other self-liquidating projects, not to 
mention federal building construction. 
The American Federation of Labor 
figures that each $4,000 in public ex- 
penditure will keep three men at work 
for a year. 

On top of this, the growing agita- 
tion for more economy in government 
presages frugal Congresses, at least 
until the present emergency is over. 
This, in itself, is seen as helping re- 
store public confidence. Then, too, 
the trek back is being aided by inde- 
pendent movements, such as the New 
England conference seeking ways to 
add 3,000,000 persons to the nation’s 
pay rolls. 

What with low prices and a deflat- 
ed market, we cannot expect many 
firms to follow the example of that 
Akron rubber company which recent- 
ly abolished a 20 per cent cut in effect 
since last January. That seems to have 
been more of a publicity stunt than 
anything else. It would probably re- 
quire another war with its inflation to 
restore wages generally to their previ- 
ous high peak. But living is cheaper 
and people will, after getting used to 
readjustment, see that they can and 
must do a certain amount of normal 
buying. Then stores will order goods 
to fill vacant shelves or replace old 
stock, wheels of factories will start 
turning again, additional help will 
have to be taken on, freight shipments 
will pick up, the market value of se- 
curities of active firms will start 
climbing, increased income will mean 
building and expansion and—presto! 
we shall be back to normalcy, 





TIMELY SIGNS 


SHINES, FIVE CENTS—New York. 

ICE CREAM CONES, ONE CENT— 
Akron. 

SOFT DRINKS, FOUR CENTS— 
Baltimore. 

ALL ICE CREAM 
CENTS AFTER SIX P. 
Washington. 


SODAS FIVE 
M.— 





If Colonel Frank B. Shutte, pub- 
lisher of the Miami (Fla.) Herald, 
knows human nature: 

The depression will gradually, like ev- 
erything else, react of its own resiliency 
because some people will get tired of 
bragging about how poor they are and be- 
gin to be ashamed of it. Some day some 
fellow will put on a new suit of clothes, 
walk down the street with a smile on his 
face and say that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, things are picking up and he will 
spend some money just to show how well 
off he is. Then all the neighbors will try 
to do likewise and we will be bounding 
back. 

TO TELL OR NOT TO TELL 


“In a couple of nutshells,” that de- 
bate over publicity for Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation loans 
shrinks to this: Representative Rainey, 
Democratic floor leader in Congress, 
fears masked favoritism such as, for 
instance, loaning $80,000,000 to a Chi- 
cago bank in which Charles G. Dawes 
is interested, and of possible bad busi- 
ness judgment in loaning say, $3,000,- 
000 to a defunct New Jersey bank. 
Hence he favors monthly reports 
available to the public. President 
Hoover takes an opposite view. He 
is apprehensive of the possible “de- 
structive effect upon credit institu- 
tions” by making known that they are 
borrowing, even if it is to tide them 
over until certain frozen credits thaw 
out. 


FOREIGN PICKINGS 


Twenty-one leading Paris milliners 
have effected an agreement with 14 
American distributors to register 
labels and trade-marks as a means of 
combating American style pirates. 
Shanghai is showing a preference for 
American airplanes, nearly a million 
dollars worth being sold there last 
year. The Italian national income has 
slumped one-third and natives pay out 
about 30 per cent of their income in 
increased taxes. With 110,000 regis- 
tered unemployed (a 10-year record), 
Sweden has appropriated $5,000,000 
for unemployment relief. 


THE MACHINERY PROBLEM 


American industry must either give 
up machinery or give up the long work 
day. So declares President Green of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
urging the five-day week as one means 
of relieving unemployment. “Obvi- 
ously industry as now organized can- 
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not supply work for more than 5) 
000,000 men and women in the Unite; 
States six days per week and | 
hours per day,” Mr. Green info: 
President Hoover, adding: “Machin: 
and power must not be permitted 
lower living standards and to promv| 
social discontent.” Already the fi. 
day week, six hour day, is in op: 
tion on some federal building projec: 
On the other hand, Malcolm Muir, 
president of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., declares that “the out-of-d 
equipment of American  indust: 
amounting to about 50 per cent of that 
now installed, is increasing the ex- 
pense of manufacture, cutting pro! 
and depressing business.” He thin! 
that replacement of obsolete m 
chinery and exploitation of new ; 
dustrial and home equipment 
spurt business. 


“P. K.” WRIGLEY 


Did you know that the “P. K.” nar 
applied to one variety of Wrigley gu 
comes from the initials of Philip k 
Wrigley, 37-year-old son of the lat 
William Wrigley, who is now carry- 
ing on his father’s business? 


TOO MUCH OVERHEAD? 
“Truly Warner Co., Inc.,” takes ils 
hats off to Old Man Depression ani 
files a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

IT IS TO BE FREARED 
Representative Frear’s $4,000,00 
000 currency plan in which a one- 
cent stamp would be placed on a do! 
lar bill each week for two years | 
finance the issuing of the bill is: 
such a bad idea theoretically. bul 
wouldn’t some of us have to break th 
bill first in order to buy the stamp? 


THE RATTLE OF CHAINS 

“We don’t give a hoot whose goods 
we sell so long as we get a profil, 
declares Dr. Malcolm G. Gibbs, head of 
the Peoples’ drug store chain in and 
around Washington, D.C. At the rat 
the “one-cent sales” are going chain 
stores should soon be sold out of al! 
the stuff they bought five or 10 years 
ago. 


THE NOVELTY OF IT 


ERSEY CITY felt the power of 1 

press when local newspapers. were 1!- 
strumental in having the city forbid 
house-to-house distribution of advert 
ing circulars in an effort to beat adver- 
tising rates and mail rates both. Whi 
plans for promoting the wider use of trac: 
acceptances as a substitute for cash we 
being urged by banking and indust! 
leaders, Texans engaged in “oil payment 
without a dollar changing hands. Anot! 
war-time policy was adopted at Atla 
where a “self-help” army of unemplo) 
is raising produce on public land. 
Akron rubber company has set ap: 
ground as gardens to provide food stu 
for the winter use of families of forn 
workers and those now employed p: 
time. “Is Depression Merely a Fad?” a: 
a national business weekly in a curr 
66-page issue as against one of 164 pa: 
a year ago. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





WHITE HOUSE—President Hoover 
abolishes the Radio Division of the 
Commerce Department and transfers 
its duties to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. Former Senator Atlee Pom- 
erene, Democrat, of Ohio, is named a 
member (and prospective chairman) 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which will now comprise 
four Democrats and three Republicans. 


GOVERNMENT — Report from 
abroad that Andrew W. Mellon plans 
to resign as ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain is denied by the State Department 
which says the Ambassador is return- 
ing to this country for a vacation. Fed- 
eral agents at Detroit in one swoop 
serve 220 warrants out of 530 for de-” 
portation of aliens who are declared 
undesirable or in this country illegal- 
ly. The Grain Futures Commission, 
composed of Secretaries Hyde and La- 
mont and Atty. Gen. Mitchell, orders 
suspension of all activities of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade (largest grain 
futures exchange in the world) for 60 
days for alleged violation of the grain 
futures act. Prohibition Director 
Woodcock announces a reduction in 
his force of 150 field agents (six per 
cent) necessitated by a 10 per cent 
cut in operating funds. The Civil 
Service Commission follows the ex- 
ample of the Labor Department in 
adopting the five-day week to meet 
reduced government appropriation. 


ECONOMICS — The _ governors of 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana are asked by farm lead- 
ers of 11 counties to prevent ship- 
ment of wheat from these states until 
prices rise (about double). Reduc- 
tion from 39.5 cents a thousand cubic 
feet to 29.5 in the “town border” or 
city gate rate of 12 distributing com- 
panies of the Cities Service Gas Co., 
in Kansas is ordered by the State 
Public Service Commission. Mayor 
Walker of New York asks the city’s 
130,090 employees to contribute a 
month’s pay each to avert a crisis in 
municipal finances. Some 300,000 par- 
cels of Cook county, Ill., real estate 
will be auctioneered to satisfy delin- 
quent 1930 taxes. The American 
Legion backs the Labor Federation’s 
stand for shorter working hours to 
relieve unemployment. 


COURTS—tThe government loses a 
point when Judge Way, at Norfolk, 
Va., refuses to dismiss a suit by the 
\ppalachian Electric Power Co. 
igainst the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in seeking to have New River de- 
lared non-navigable and thus escape 
the provisions of the federal water 
power act. Tennessee’s new general 
income tax law (with revenue value of 
between two and three millions) is 
declared unconstitutional by the state 
supreme court. Judge William M. 
Lewis of Philadelphia municipal court 
declares that men who steal to feed 





BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 


Zz CROOKS 


SELLING GASOLINE 
IMILE AT CURVE-~ 


ORANGE GROVE 


AUTO CAMP 





Signboard Near Corning, Cal. 


A town in Clay county, Fla., named 
RIDEOUT has a sign at the county line 
inviting folks to ride in. 

MOON & SUN are cleaners and pressers, 
at Akron. 

There is a RACKETEER SHOP on Chest- 
nut street, San Francisco. (But it is ex- 
clusively tennis!) 
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their families will receive no punish- 
ment in his court, but will be put on 
probation. Philadelphia’s unemployed 
are estimated at 60,000 families. In 
the first judicial approval of birth con- 
trol in Chicago, Judge Daniel P. Trude 
attributes the cause of marital strife 
between Walter J. Bemis and his wife 
to their five children and grants Mrs. 
Bemis separate maintenance. 


SPORTS—Primo Carnera, Italian 
heavyweight, knocks out Jack Gross, 
of Philadelphia in the seventh round 
of a boxing bout, at New York, while 
Ernie Schaaf of Boston wins a 15- 
round decision over the Spaniard 
Paulino Uzcudun, in the same city. 
Mickey Walker, ex-middleweight 
champion, knocks out Salvatore Rug- 
girello, Italian, in the first of a sched- 
uled 10-round bout, at Newark. 


GENERAL—Attempts to picket the 
White House at Washington result in 
the arrest of several radical veterans 
of the B. E. F., and all government 
buildings are ordered evacuated. Miss 
Anne Madison Washington, 50, great- 
great-great-grandniece of George 
Washington accompanies Major Jimmy 


. 


‘ 


Doolittle on a 2,900-mile flight over 
14 states and the District of Columbia 
to commemorate the Washington Bi- 
centennial and the founding of the 
postal service. The trip, lasting from 
dawn to dusk would have taken our 
first president four years to cover. In 
the future no contracts will give movie 
stars the right to select their stories 
or roles, the Warner-First National 
Studios announces, pointing out that 
the producer is better qualified to 
decide. 


DEATHS—Florenz Ziegfeld, noted 
musical comedy producer (whose 
widow is Billie Burke, famous actress) 
at Hollywood, aged 63. Samuel P. 
Dinsmoor, 89, creator of “Eden” char- 
acters in cement, at Lucas, Kans. Fred 
Dusenburg, 55, auto manufacturer of 
Indianapolis, at Johnstown, Pa. 

—_—_—_—_o- eo 


ARTIFICIAL HEART 

A Vienna physician, Dr. Eisen- 
menger, has perfected a machine or 
“artificial heart” that pumps the blood 
when the real heart stops. By use of 
this new apparatus persons apparent- 
ly dead have been brought back to 
life. It keeps the blood circulating 
for a while although the heart has 
stopped. The machine is designed to 
apply alternate pressure and suction 
to that part of the chest containing 
the heart, so that blood is alternately 
sucked into that organ and forced out 
again, simulating approximately the 
normal circulation maintained by the 
heartbeat. 

riisiaiitaadapaasaditaiiaitaictiatindiantn 
WHO CARES? 

A chess game by mail which lasted six 
months was won on the 40th move by 
Troy Hill, a deputy district clerk at Dal- 
las. His opponent was James F. Meagher 
of Chicago. 





ee 
HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA CAUSE 
DISCOVERED 


Those who suffer from hay fever or 
bronchial asthma will be gratified to learn 
that at last science has succeeded in 
discovering the basic cause of these two 
maladies. 

Fortunately for all who suffer from these 
diseases a way has also been found to 
overcome this basic cause in the individual 
instead of merely treating the surface 
symptoms, as has been done in the past. 

Because of this discovery, thousands of 
people have been freed of their asthma 
and hay fever. 

Full informationandanimportant book- 
let on the discovery of the cause of hay 
fever and bronchial asthma will be sent 
free to readers of this publication. Simply 
write Dept. 7990, Fugate Company, 126 S. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind Adv. 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 


FARLEY THE CONCILIATOR 

AMES A. FARLEY, who is now di- 
J recting the Roosevelt campaign, 

used to be head of the New York 
Boxing Commission. In the boxing 
game the contestants shake hands be- 
fore and after the fight. Farley’s first 
and main effort has been to make the 
Smith backers shake hands with the 
Roosevelt faction after the big scrap 
in Chicago. He first won over Frank 
Hague, the Jersey City boss and com- 
mitteeman who led the floor fight for 
Smith at Chicago, and after eulogizing 
Hague for his good sportsmanship he 
went to Massachusetts and had a talk 
with Governor Ely. The Governor 
was the only Smith leader left who had 
kept completely silent. He had not 
even promised to support the party, as 
“Al” himself had done. But after the 
talk Farley came out looking pleased 
and announced that Ely would call on 
Roosevelt in a few days and then 
“have something to say.” Farley also 
announced that Roosevelt would start 
a 10-weeks campaign tour August 27 
at Seagirt, N. J., where 100,000 hailed 
Smith in 1928. It is hoped that Smith 
will be there this time—beside, and 
behind, his successor. 


CHARGES AND COUNTERCHARGES 
In these days of scarcity of political 


funds, when a million looks as big as 
two or three millions did in past cam- 
paigns—and harder to get—Senator 
Connally of Texas steps forward and 
repeats the old charge that income tax 
refunds have been used to reward, 
and encourage, contributors to the 
Republican campaign chest. And he 
added the new charge that Finance 
Corporation loans are now being used 
in the same way, the White House 
“bringing pressure” to bear. Repre- 
sentative Snell of New York replied 
with a list of 26 prominent Democrats, 
including Governor Roosevelt, Al 
Smith, John J. Raskob and John W. 
Davis who had benefited from income 
tax refunds. Raskob was the only 
one of these getting a personal re- 
fund; the others profited by refunds 
to corporations of which they were 
directors. 


“MA” COMES BACK 

After the Texas Democratic primary 
it could well be said that Texas comes 
pretty close to Oklahoma in unusual 
and unexpected political flip-flops. 
The strangest thing in this primary 
was the comeback of “Ma” Ferguson, 
elected governor in 1924, and twice de- 
feated since. Stumping the state with 
her husband, James Ferguson, who 
was impeached and ousted from the 
governorship in 1917, Mrs. Ferguson 
promised the voters “two governors 
for the price of one,” and defeated 
Governor Ross Sterling by some 77,000 
votes. There will have to be a run- 
off between the two August 27. Speak- 
er Garner was renominated for Con- 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
The Great National Rodeo 


gress without opposition. Represent- 
ative Blanton was given a very close 
race by Joe H. Jones. Another fea- 
ture of the primary was the participa- 
tion of many negro voters for the first 
time since carpetbag days. The Texas 
law barring negroes from Democratic 
primaries was recently set aside by 
the Supreme Court. On a wet-dry 
referendum question, in the counties 
where it was submitted, the wets 
showed a strength of more than two 
to one. 


ATTACKING GARNER 

As generals in war pick out what 
they deem to be the weakest position 
of the enemy and direct their men to 
center their attack right there, so the 
Republican strategists are instructing 
their forces to concentrate on Speak- 
er Garner, the Democratic vice presi- 
dential candidate. His so-called “rad- 
icalism” is the explanation. New York 
state Republican headquarters charg- 
ed him with “an exhibition of wild 
and woolly politics which has not 
been equaled in the past by any seri- 
ous candidate for first or second place 
on any ticket.” Republicans played 
up his talks in Texas, contending he 
was embarrassing Governor Roose- 
velt by acting as the head rather than 
the tail of the ticket. Creating fric- 
tion between the Democratic candi- 
dates would be considered no small 
accomplishment. The Speaker’s ad- 
vocacy of a new post office in every 
village, government loans to practi- 
cally everybody, and his failure to 
govern his party in the House on the 
sales tax furnish Republican ammuni- 
tion. Governor Roosevelt, it was re- 
ported from Albany, planned making 
some speeches to reassure conserva- 
tive Eastern business men. 


REAPPORTIONMENT’S EFFECT 

In a horse race the weight of the 
jockey, saddle and bridle, the probable 
state of the weather and many other 
little items are carefully figured in at- 
tempts to forecast results. It is the 
same in political races, and the re- 
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apportionment of congressional di 
tricts in accordance with the 19 
census is one factor. In general, | 
Republicans are conceded to get 
slight advantage. The two bigs 
gainers, Michigan and Califor 
with an increase of four and nine 
tra votes, respectively, are both n 
mally Republican, but Democrats 
hopeful of capturing California | 
cause of the strong showing Speak 
Garner made there in the primari 
In the regular and reliable Den 
cratic states the increases and los 
of votes in the electoral college ar 
about even. Texas gains three, whi! 
Florida, North Carolina and Ok! 
homa gain one each; but practical! 
all the other “Solid South” states k 
one each—and Georgia two. New 
York, New Jersey and Ohio have tw 
extra votes each for the winning 
party—and they are debatable terri- 
tory. Wets claim the added votes ar 
practically all in their territory. Votes 
of each state in the electoral colles 
equal the number of senators and rep- 
resentatives from that state. 
oo 
COWBOY CAPONE 
Out of the near-silence of an At- 
lanta prison cell Chicago’s famot 
“Scarface Al” again makes a noise i! 
the world, gets the spotlight and ca; 
tures the headlines—even if only on 
back page. He was reported to !y 
negotiating for the purchase of thi 
great and famous Miller Brother: 
Ranch in Oklahoma. His agent, “Di 
mond Jack” Alterie, was pictured 
meeting Zack Miller, the survivi 
brother, at St. Louis to talk terms. [: 
the meantime Al was said to be pa 
tiently pegging shoes behind the wall: 
at Atlanta and advising his associat 
to go straight. “Rackets,” he said 
“get you nowhere but here.” Pr 
sumably the Chicago “big shot” st 
has millions, for that ranch of 110,00 
acres contains not only modern far! 
of all kinds, with schools, church: 
stores, dairies, a packing house, i 
plant, roads and bridges but produ: 
ing oil wells and a refinery. It is 
receivership now, and the old Wil 
West show it used to send over tl! 
road is no longer a going concern. 
The mayor of Ponca City, in reply 
an inguiry from the Chicago Herald 
Examiner, said the Capones would } 
welcome to Oklahoma if they could 
give a new thrill, but he advised the: 
to bring their bodyguards with then 
for “Oklahoma children eut thei! 
teeth on .45s and .38s.” 
oe 


THE BUG THAT PRAYS 


The praying mantis is so-called be- 
cause of its habit of holding its front 
legs up in praying position. Hav: 
you seen one? Perhaps you have and 
didn’t know what it was. This insec! 
looks all the world like an overgrow! 
grasshopper. It even has a long green 
body. But its wings are Scotch plaid 
in brown and green and it has a tr! 
angular head and large beady eyes 
Of Asiatic origin, it was brought fron 
China by accident some 35 years ag 
and introduced near Philadelphia. B 
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—Photo by Cornelia Clarke, Grinnell, Ia. 


Praying Mantises in Meditation 


cause of its particular efficiency in de- 
stroying harmful insects attempts 
have been made to spread the mantis. 
These devout bugs have voracious ap- 
petites, the females sometimes turn- 
ing cannibal and eating the poor males. 
Incidentally, they are the only insects 
that can look over their shoulders. 
selow the Mason and Dixon line they 
have a Southern cousin, the Carolina 
mantis. But it isn’t always called that. 
Southerners call them mule-killers, 
devil’s horses, etc. Moslems, ’tis said, 
regard the praying mantis as a sacred 
bug which always prays with its face 
toward Mecca. In Southern Europe 
where it is also common they dub it 
the soothsayer. A-men! 








STATISTICS 





Nevada was the only state that last 
year added to Uncle Sam’s_ revenue. 
Though there was a net decline for the 
states as a whole of about 35 per cent, 
Nevada returned $1,346,332, or an increase 
of $270. 

Foreign nations still owe Uncle Sam 
nearly $11,600,000,000 exclusive of the bill 
for the army of occupation in Germany. 

Of the 50,000 moving picture theaters 
in the world 22,000 are in the United 
States. There are only 11 talkie houses 
in all Russia. The average weekly at- 
tendance -at British movie theaters is 
7,000,000. 

There was one auto for every 56 people 
in the world in 1931 as compared with 
one car to every 54 in 1930. 














WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 


FOR SALE—Ford Coupe. Has new 
tires, new paint job, tiled bath, fur- 
nace heat, servants room, large 
frontage. Can be seen by appoint- 
ment only. Call N. O., 53, Journal. 
—Atlanta Journal. 
Must be one of those town cars! | 
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Speaker Garner nailed one rumor start- 
ed against him by emphatically denying 
that he ever was a member of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

“’'m glad I’m not running this year. 
Any Republican ought to be glad he is 
not up for reelection.” Such was the re- 
mark attributed to Senator Capper of 
Kansas after a visit to the White House. 

Representative John Q. Tilson of Con- 
necticut, member of Congress for 22 years 
and Republican House leader until super- 
seded by Snell of New York, announced 
he would not run again. He explained that 
he needed to make some money for his 
family. 

At Detroit Representative Robert H. 
Clancy has for opponent a former German 
naval officer who was made an American 
prisoner in the war. His name is Alfred 
von Niezychowski, and he was formerly 
a Polish count. 

Wall Street betting, it is believed by 
many, indicates pretty surely which way 
an election is going, but the early reports 
this year are very contradictory—some 
say the betting favors Hoover while oth- 
ers say the odds are on Roosevelt. 

Most representatives in Congress are 
“selected office boys” for their particular 
districts, was the charge of Secretary of 
Interior Wilbur speaking in California. “I 
defy you to name 12 men in Congress who 
have consistently fought for the national 
progress of the United States during the 
last year,” he said. 

Another well known candidate for rep- 
resentative in Congress is the Hon. James 
W. Wadsworth of New York, who used to 
be the senior senator from that state— 
when the Republicans won occasionally. 
Wadsworth was selected in place of Rep- 
resentative A. D. Sanders, who was not 
wet enough to suit his party leaders. 

Democrats had a lot of fun over the 
lost plank in the Republican platform, 
dealing with inland waterways. It was 
approved by the resolutions committee, 
but the sheet on which it was written was 
lost, so it was not submitted to the con- 
vention. It was later added to the offi- 
cial platform. 


Out in Minnesota every candidate for 
Congress must run in a state-wide elec- 
tion—which is causing worry on all sides. 

The Mississippi State Democratic exec- 
utive committee voted to indorse the na- 
tional party candidates, but balked when 
it was proposed to also indorse the na- 
tional wet plank. 

Matthew Woll of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor advised members of the 
federation to ignore political parties in 
the wet-dry fight and vote for those con- 
gressional candidates who favor modifica- 
tion of the Volstead act. 

Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for 
the presidency, attacked both major par- 
ties for having no peace program, adding 
that Roosevelt abandoned the League of 
Nations at the promptings of William R. 
Hearst. 

The revelation that the Will Rogers 
running for Congress in Oklahoma was a 
country school teacher and not the fa- 
mous humorist did not seem to hurt him. 
In the run-off he easily outdistanced his 
opponent, Mrs. Mabel Bassett. 

They still have politics of the old-fash- 
ioned kind in Tennessee. At a meeting in 
Nashville of the state primary board of 
29 to consider “herding negroes to the 
polls,” of which Boss Crump of Memphis 
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stood accused, there were shouts of “thief” 
and “liar” followed by a few knock-downs 
and dragouts. It was finally voted that 
if there was such herding of negroes, “who 
belong to and compose a part and parcel 
of the Republican party,” their votes 
should not count in the event of a con- 
test. 

Senator Johnson, back home in Cali- 
fornia, pursues his favorite sport of at- 
tacking the President. Ignoring his 
friend Borah’s latest proposal Johnson 
charged the President with the responsi- 
bility of starting the movement to can- 
cel war debts. 

Father James R. Cox of Pittsburgh, who 
encouraged the bonus army to. bring 
pressure on Congress, announced on his 
return from Europe that he was willing 
to be the candidate of the jobless, and 
that his platform would be: “Give them 
money to buy liquor first, and then fur- 
nish the liquor.” 


Owen D. Young, chief of the reparations 
commission which drew up the Young 
plan, called on Gov. Roosevelt to talk with 
him relative to the subject of internation- 
al debts and foreign affairs in general 
Young, head of the General Electric Co., 
was urged for the Democratic nomination. 

—<——-- 


FARM LIFE 


It’s mighty good to run a farm 
Far from the city’s wild alarm, 
But, Oh the men who tell us how 
To do and what to do; men who never 
saw a cow 
Except through glass as they pass through 
town 
To hold a good sized salary down, 
To eat and drink and talk and smoke 
And class the farmer as a joke. 
Now on these men we have a line, 
That on the farm they did not shine, 
But grabbed the pen and chucked the hoe 
And thereby made a lot of dough. 
We jokes eat chicken, pig and beef, 
And bread made from our own wheat 
sheaf, 
And milk and apple pie and cake; 
Ice cream and other things we make, 
But we are up long ’fore it’s day 
That we may get the milk away. 
And after dark we all go round 
To see that all is safe and sound; 
Then say our prayers and go to bed, 
But scarce the pillow soothes our head 
When we must grab our pants and coat, 
Skip down and chase the agile shoat. 
Then back we go to get some rest, 
But ere we’re more than half undressed, 
Outside we hear a strident shout: 
“Yer cows are out! Yer cows are out!” 
Then down we go and get them in, 
And make some fence and bark a shin. 
And then we hear a rooster crow— 
It’s four o’clock and we must go 
And give the horses corn and hay, 
And start in on another day. 
Oh, yes, it’s good to run a farm 
Far from the city’s wiles that harm. 
Our nights are short, our days are long; 
But we’re on the job and going strong. 
—Halie H. Linch, Elmer, N. J. 
—————_ > 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN SIX PER CENT 


Sound investments are hard to find and yet it is 
poor policy to let your money remain idle. Send it 
to The Pathfinder for a “Pathfinder Improvement 
Note” and set it to work We will accept loans in 
any reasonable amount from $100 up and pay you 
interest at the rate of six per cent r annum, 
from the date we receive your check. he interest 
will be paid semi-annually, without your having to 
send for it You can withdraw your money any 
time, without notice, and receive your interest up 
to the day of withdrawal. The Pathfinder is a per- 
manent national institution, established nearly 40 
years. It owns its own great plant at Washington, 
within three miles of the Capitol building, free of 
mortgages or bond encumbrance. By allowing us the 
use of your money you can help us to carry out further 
improvements, and be assured that your funds are 
safe as to both principal and interest. Make remit- 
tance to Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D 
C., George D. Mitchell, Treasurer.—Advertisement 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


“CACTUS JACK” GARNER 


OLITICAL observers seem agreed 
P on one point—that Jack Garner 

not Roosevelt or Hoover or 
Curtis, is going to supply the real 
color to the presidential campaign. 

The Speaker of the House has his 
admirers and critics in both major 
parties, but he has the respect and 
esteem of well-nigh everybody who 
knows him. This 
writer was con- 
versing with two 
political leaders 
when news came 
over the radio that 
“Cactus Jack” had 
been nominated 
by the Democrats 
for vice president. 
“They have made 
up their ticket up- 
side down; they 
have put the ablest 
man at the _ bot- 
tom,” was the sincere comment of a 
Republican from the North who had 
served a quarter of a century with 
Garner in the House. “He will be our 
greatest liability,” said a Democrat 
from the South. “He is too quick on 
the trigger; he is not cautious enough 
in his utterances; he never weighs 
his words, and he will weaken the 
ticket by getting us into all kinds of 
controversies.” 

These opinions are typical. They 
are perfectly natural, for Jack Garner 
is a man of many contradictions. He 
is the kind of man who will be very 
popular among certain members of 
his party, while others will follow his 
campaigning with misgivings, every 
day expecting him to say something 
which will upset the applecart. <A 
conservative at heart, a Democrat of 
the old school, he frequently makes 
unexpected forays into the realms of 
progressivism. 

One of the most common charges 
against him is that he is too rough. 
Representative John McDuffie of Ala- 
bama, in placing the Texan’s name in 
nomination for the vice presidency, 
proudly proclaimed him as “a real 
red-blooded he-man.” Certainly he 
is no sissy or yes-yes man. Small in 
stature, picturesque in appearance, 
quick of thought and action, he is ex- 
ceedingly pugnacious and usually ex- 
ercises his leadership with decision. 
Men who cross him on the floor of 
the House generally get the worst of 
the fight. Yet his friendship with the 
late Speaker Longworth proved his 
great capacity for friendships even 
with men on the other side of the 
political fence. 

But his enemies, and even some of 
his more conservative followers, say 
that he sometimes makes speeches and 
makes remarks which border very 
closely on bad taste. His habit of 
ignoring Harvard etiquette has caused 


Garner 


him no end of trouble. Cold chills 
went down the back of some of the 
mossbacks early in the spring when 
the Speaker, calling at the White 
House, paused on the doorstep and 
examined a set of brand new chro- 
mium door handles. “Why,” he ex- 
claimed to newspapermen, “those are 
the same kind of handles they have 
on caskets. Is anyone around here 
expecting a funeral—say about next 
March 4?” The governor of New 
York, with his Harvard education and 
Eastern manners, May squirm more 
than once during the campaign be- 
cause of things which the Speaker says 
about his critics. But “Cactus Jack” 
talks a language that everybody un- 
derstands. People may be a _ bit 
shocked at times by his caustic and 
homely remarks, but they will not 
have to appoint a commission to de- 
termine what he means. 

Personally Jack Garner is one of 
the most attractive men in public life. 
Nothing could be more simple than 
the daily life of the Garners. A great 
reader of books on history, biography 
and government, Jack requires no 
recreation more exciting than fishing 
or riding over the cattle ranges. In 
Washington one of his favorite di- 
versions is a visit to the local zoo. 

Mrs. Garner, who has been her hus- 
band’s secretary during the nearly 30 
years that he has been in Congress, 
gets up with the birds and loves her 
work so much that she devotes almost 
all her time to it. Her recreation is 
knitting, darning socks, sewing on but- 
tons and cooking. This is one case of 
a relative on the pay roll where the 
cry of nepotism cannot be justly rais- 
ed. Everybody on Capitol Hill knows 
that Jack Garner has the most efficient 
and industrious secretary in Wash- 
ington. 

“Don’t congratulate me, I haven’t 
been nominated,” Mrs. Garner said 
graciously to this writer after Chi- 
cago had made its decision. The fact 
is that morally she too has been nomi- 
nated. The Garners have worked to- 
gether so long that their teamwork 
has become the admiration of the 
country. 

As the telegrams and letters of con- 
gratulation poured into the office in 
the Capitol in torrents, Mrs. Garner 
was worried about only one thing. 
A flood had swept over Uvalde and 
Ann, their son Tully’s wife, had not 
written whether the chickens had 
been saved! Then, too, the Speaker’s 
wife wanted to get back home to give 
little Genevieve, her only grandchild, 
a good big hug. 

en 
KNOW ANY OLDER? 

W. B. Emery of Edmore, Mich., claims 
to own the world’s oldest horse. “Late,” a 
37-year-old animal, has been doing farm 
work for 32 years and is still skittish 
about horseless carriages. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Salutes of 21 guns and the hon 
position at the White House tab 
were among the courtesies extended 
Dr. Harmodio Arias, Panama’s pre: 
dent-elect, during his visit to {t! 
United States. Dr. Arias is 46 and 
lawyer. The policy of his admini 
tration, he promises, will be “hones! 
in the administration of public fun: 
respect for law and maintenance 
public order.” 


Besides being crazy about the Ne 
York Yankees, which he owns, Colone! 
Jacob Ruppert is crazy about 
monkeys, which he also owns. He ha 
a regulation zoo monkey house. Th: 
antics of its inmates amuse him. H 
also likes fancy birds and many of 
them may be found on the grounds 
of his home. 


From ring to Shakespeare to stum; 
marks the career of Gene Tunney. H 
is now campaigning for the Democra' 
and has been indorsed by James <A 
Farley, Roosevelt manager, as a likely 
Democratic senatorial candidate fo: 
Connecticut. 


Asked to define a saloon, Senator 
Ashurst of Arizona offers: “A place 
where no meals are served but where 
liquor is sold and can be consumed 
perpendicularly.” 

Rather than give up his pension as 
a retired major general, Charles Mck. 
Saltzman resigned as chairman of th: 
Federal Radio Commission. The new 
economy act made it necessary that he 
relinquish his $7,000 a year retirement 
pay or his $9,000 a year salary on th: 
commission. 

Removal of Mrs. Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick, daughter of John OD. 
Rockefeller, from the famous family) 
mansion on Lake Shore Drive to mor 
modest quarters at a Chicago hote! 
gave rise to a report that she had los! 
$18,000,000 in protecting note holde: 
in the Edith R. McCormick Trust, h¢« 
real estate concern. 

Charlie Chaplin is reported to bi 
opposed to the contract entered int 
by his divorced wife, Lita Grey Chap- 
lin, to enter their two sons, Charles, 
jr., seven, and Sydney, six, in the films 
under the Chaplin name. 

From money made on a newspaper 
route, John Chambers, 13, star news 
boy of the Lebanon (Ind.) Reporte: 
has bought himself and his parent 
a house. 

If Clara Bow comes back “IT” wil! 
be on her own hook. She announc« 
that she would direct and produc 
pictures starring herself and her hu: 
band, Rex Bell. 

——————— 


OLDEST MARRIED COUPLE 


Two peasants in Serbia claim to be t! 
oldest maried couple in the world. T! 
husband is 117 years old and the wife 11 
and they recently celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of their marriage in a sm: 
village near Nisch. More than 100 of the 
descendants attended the celebration. 
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“blah” and “yea 


August 6, 1932 


This Verbal Ballyhoo 


Overproduction of Slang and Other Terms Proves Truth of 
Old Saying That “‘Words are Easy, Like the Wind” 


HE other day there breezed into 
Washington a Texan armed with 

a simplified spelling plan that 

he said would save the public $133,- 
336,000 a year in printing bills. With- 
out itemizing this saving, we'll intro- 
duce its proponent—Professor J. G. 
Buck, aged 95. He would reform 
spelling where “Teddy” Roosevelt left 
off. For example, why spell it “dough” 
when we could do with “do”? And 
gazette” could just as well be spelled 
with one “t” and one “e.” “Neigh” 
could be shortened to “na.” “Hic- 
cough” should be “hiccoup,” he thinks 








| WORDAGE 


Among coined words submitted 
to the Washington News in a con- | 
test for a substitute for “tabloid” 
were the following: 





microscript newspack 
bifolio graphoid 
tab newsifter 
vitalog nu-tab 
brieflists capsuloid 
newsoid newsogram 
newsgist tabletter 
newspaperette pictoroid 
tablog papette 
brevette tabulaid 
newsette tersatab 
brevit populoid 
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(evidently forgetting that moderns 
have already depressed it to “hiccup”) 
—and so on. Professor Buck thinks 
suffixes largely superfluous. As a re- 
sult, his notes resemble shorthand. 
Professor Buck was a member of For- 
rest’s cavalry and has served in many 
Lone Star State schools and colleges. 

On top of this, Grenville Kleiser, au- 
thor, comes out in the New York 
Herald Tribune in favor of permanent 
retirement for hackneyed words and 
phrases. He mentions such glaring 
examples as “contact” (verb), “flop” 
(noun), “ballyhoo,” “whoopee,” 
> as overworked words 
and ones that need a prolonged vaca- 
tion. “Blah” and “whoopee” are in- 
cluded in the new Historical Diction- 
ary of American English gotten out 
by the University of Chicago, even 
though Dr. Allan Sinclair Will, pro- 
fessor of journalism at Columbia uni- 
versity says that when you use, “Oh, 
yeah!” and “Okay” you resort to 
“the jargon of the jungle.” 

Meanwhile the word coinage goes 
on. 

Mayor Cermak of Chicago manu- 
factures the term “squandermania” to 
describe public waste. The radio is 
credited with adding 5,000 new words 
to our language and now a company 
interested in a combination phono- 
graph and radio receiving set intro- 
duces the composite word “radio- 
graph.” As a result of a contest for 
a word to take the place of “tabloid,” 
the Washington News received more 
than 200 possibilities (see accompany- 


ing box) ranging from “nuzator” to 
“tersaloid.” “Newsette” (a word used 
as a news heading by The Pathfinder 
as early as 1922) was chosen. “Reno- 
vize” and “ovenize” have appeared as 
trade terms and the auto industry now 
slangily refers to a worn-out auto as 
a “klunk.” And cross-word puzzle 
fans want “humidauriculate,” “ergo- 
philistine” and “geosphere” included 
in the dictionary. 

“Portmanteau words” is how Pro- 
fessor Harold Wentworth of the Eng- 
lish department at Cornell refers to 
freaks in our language. “In some 
cases the word presents to the reader 
an easily solved puzzle and sums up 
a matter in one word,” he points out. 
“For example, a ‘snoff’ is a combined 
sneeze and cough, and ‘retardiness’ is 
lateness caused by going too slow. And 
if Johnny should get thrown off the 
merry-go-round he would, of course, 
become ‘centrifugitive’.” He goes on: 

The number of portmanteau words ac- 
tually becoming good words is not very 
large, but it is larger than the number of 
slang words that are permanently adopt- 
ed. One wonders at the longevity of such 
words as “electrocute” (electro and exe- 
cute), “bohunk” (Bohemian and Hungari- 
an), and such words as “humanzee” (a 
wild man), “tobacchanalian,” “snark,” 
galumphing,” “chortle” and “swelegant.” 


There is such a difference between 
American and British meanings of 
words and expressions that movie 
producers have to be careful what 
they put into talkie dialogue meant for 
British distribution. For example, 
the word “bum” means a down-and- 
outer to American audiences whereas 
to the Britisher it refers to part of 
the anatomy. Hence Stanley Baldwin’s 
humorous proposal that a retaliatory 
tariff barrier be raised against im- 
portation of American words to Eng- 
land. 

Not long ago a New York judge held 
that “lousy” when used as an ad- 
jective is not libelous. Premier Mus- 
solini has put a ban on the word 
“chauffeur” because of the French 
origin of the word and is trying to 
popularize the Italian equivalent of 
“cabbyist.” 

Incidentally, a well known writer 
says that “lawyers should use shorter 
words.” We might add that all con- 
victs are agreed that judges should 
use shorter sentences! 





Mother used to hide the key of the 
closet in order to keep the children out 
of the jam. Now she hides the car keys. 


He Stopped Whiskey! 


An Gdorless and Tasteless Treatment Did It 


Any lady can give it secretly at home in tea, coffee 
or food, and it costs nothing to try! If you have a 
husband, son, brother, father or friend who is a vic- 
tim of whiskey, beer or wine, send your name and ad- 
dress to Dr. W. Haines Co., 947 Glenn Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and they will send you absolutely 
free, in plain wrapper, a trial package of this won- 
derful treatment. What it has done for others is an 
example of what it should do for you when used as 
directed. Write today and be thankful all your life. 








WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


How was the unknown soldier selected? 

Why don't Indians have beards? 

Has the Government ever been out of debt? 

Is the Bible copyrighted? 

When did the nineteenth century end? 

Does the President pay income tax? 

Did U. S. pay France rent for the trenches? 

When did U. 8S. use camels for military 
purposes? 

How did ‘‘o’clock’’ originate? 

Can you answer these popu- 

lar questions without hesi- 

tation—can you dispose of 

those you encounter in 

everyday life with equal 

confidence and promptness? 

Or. like most folks, have 

you often wished for a con- 
| Hi iif venient and dependable ref- 

i MK jj erence work, one that will 

HANH me MI positively settle those tan- 
Hy lif talizing questions for all 

time—one that you can 

Hl quote as an _ indisputable 
|| authority? It is for just 


Hi HN 
i Hi A 

A i ae | such intelligent and _ pro- 
{ 
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gressive people that George 
Ww Stimpson, editor of 
Pathfinder’s famous Ques- 
tion Box, wrote “Nuggets 
of Knowledge.”"’ It is a vast 
storehouse of data—the net result of years of re- 
search, condensed into 427 pages and painstakingly 
indexed for ready reference. You need not do with- 
out it any longer—send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of 
Knowledge” will be sent postpaid by return mail and 
your Pathfinder subscription extended one full year 

— — USE THIS ORDER BLANK ~ =—- = 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65. 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 
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Past GERD 2. cccccccccccecccccecoeses BIAS cccccccee 


FREE FOR ASTHMA 
AND HAY FEVER 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snufling while 
your eyes water and nose discharges contin- 
uously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of a re- 
markable method, No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 301-M Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


OVER 38% PROFIT 


selling razor blades. Send 10c for trial 
blades and our letter of instructions. 


C. N. SMITH, 78 So, Grove St., FREEPORT, L. 1., N.Y. 












WHY PAY MORE? 


Each magazine one year unless otherwise noted. 
Magazines must go to one address. 


CLUB NO. 504 CLUB NO. 515 


Pictorial Review Household Mag. 
Household Mag. $ 00 Good Stories $ 50 
Delineator Country Home 
Needlecraft 2 yrs. Pictorial Review 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO, 5065, CLUB NO. 516 
Country Home 
Poultry Keeper $] $12 





Country Home 
Pictorial Review $150 
Household Guest The Pathfinder $] 
Woman's Farm Life Hunting & Fishing 

Good Stories ; 


CLUB NO. 517 
The Pathfinder Popular Science Mo. 6 mo. 
CLUB NO. 508 


Boys Life, 6 mo. 
Good Stories Household $ 00 
Country Home y 5 Country Home 
Delineator The Pathfinder 
The Pathfinder 

CLUB NO. Sil 


Farm Mechanics 
Woman's World Country Home $ 25 
Household Mag. $? 40 Breeder's Gazette 








CLUB NO. 527, —” 





Christian Herald Everyday Life 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Cut out this ad, mark the club of your choice and 
mail together with your name, address and re- 


mittance to = ; 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Save Money on All Magazines 


We will meet or beat the prices quoted by an repu- 
table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 
on especially prompt service in the renewing or start- 
ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
direct to us and you also know that the price you pay 
is the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you find 
advertised anywr-re: send same to us together with 
remittance and our service will please you. Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The St. Lawrence Waterway 


United States and Canada Prepare for Mammoth Undertaking 
Which Would Bring Ocean Liners to the Great Lakes 


from Trieste, Lisbon, Cherbourg 

and Southampton—yea, even from 
the Orient—may be docking with their 
cargoes of silks, perfumes, spices, 
myrrh, frankincense and sandalwood 
at Duluth, Minn., that port on the 
“unsalted sea” of Lake Superior, so 
eloquently celebrated by Proctor 
Knott. “It is exactly thirty-nine hun- 
dred and ninety miles from Liver- 
pool,” stated the orator facetiously, 
but—an eventuality the eloquent con- 
gressman of the 70’s never dreamed of 
—ships may soon be lifting anchor at 
Duluth and sailing direct for Liver- 
pool loaded with Western wheat. 

The treaty to make the Great Lakes 
cities ocean seaports was signed by 
the United States and Canada after 10 
years of negotiation. In its main fea- 
tures it calls for creating a 27-foot 
channel—deep enough for 90 per cent 
of ocean ships—in the St. Lawrence 
river from Montreal to Lake Ontario; 
the building of two dams across the 
river, and the construction of four 
power plants—one at each end of both 
dams—yielding 2,200,000 horsepower— 
all at an additional cost of some 
$543,000,000. This cost is to be equal- 
ly divided, with allowances for work 
already done. Counting what has al- 
ready been spent the cost will total 
$800,000,000. Ontario province and 
New York state, which will get the 
power created by the four plants, will 
pay their share to their respective gov- 
ernments. The federal government 
has suggested that New York’s share 
of payment should be about $150,000,- 
000, while the state authorities figured 
they should contribute about half that 
much—all of which must be settled 
later. 

To get an idea of the extent and im- 
portance of this new ship route to ex- 
tend nearly halfway across the con- 
tinent, and to cost about three times 
as much as the Panama canal, a map 
should be consulted. The mouth of 
the great St. Lawrence is deep and 
wide—and so are the Great Lakes. Of 
the more than 2,000 miles stretch from 
the Atlantic to Duluth the channel is 
already 27 feet deep, or deeper, in all 
but 286 miles. That part, too, is now 
open and navigated—but both channel 
and canals must be deepened for ocean 
vessels. Up the river to Montreal 
there is already a 30-foot channel. 
Practically all the remaining work 
to be done is between that city and 
Lake Ontario. First, ascending from 
Montreal, there are the Lachine 
Rapids—a stretch of nine miles al- 
ready circumvented by a Canadian 
canal 14 feet deep. Just above comes 
the Beauharnois canal extending 15 
miles, on which the Canadians are 
now working. Some 26 miles farther 
up stream is met the International 
Rapids—a 48-mile stretch, where the 
ocean vessel first glimpses United 
States territory. It is in this stretch, 


ik SOME 10 years time ocean liners 


where the river drops 92 feet, that 
the hardest work must be done, the 
two dams built and the power plants 
constructed. The canal around the 
lower dam is to be the only part of 
the route wholly within United States 
territory. 

Next, through the Thousand Islands 
section the United States is now com- 
pleting the 27-foot channel for 67 
miles. This brings the ship to Lake 
Ontario. To get from there to Lake 
Erie, around Niagara falls, the Wel- 
land canal, built by Canada in Cana- 
dian territory at a cost of $128,000,- 
000, is now ready to function. The 
next job lies in deepening the Detroit 
and St. Clair rivers two more feet 
to reach Lake Huron. This opens the 
way to Lake Michigan and Chicago, 
but to reach Lake Superior—and Du- 
luth—St. Mary’s river must be dredged 
an additional two feet, while the “Soo” 
Canal must be provided with 30-foot 
locks. 

President Hoover in announcing the 
signing of the treaty called the de- 
velopment of this waterway “the 
greatest internal improvement yet 
undertaken on the North American 
continent,” and a “project of first im- 
portance to the whole continent.” It 
has been asserted that Western wheat 
can be shipped to Liverpool by this 
route from six to 10 cents a bushel 
cheaper—which ought to mean that 
much more profit for the farmer. It 
was calculated by the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, 
which has been working for this 
scheme for years, that 25,000,000 tons 
of freight would be carried over the 
new water route annually. Some 40,- 
000,000 people would be served. The 
United States St. Lawrence Commis- 
sion reported in 1926, through its 
chairman, Herbert Hoover, an esti- 
mate that “the value in a single year 
to the farmers alone would equal the 
capital cost of the waterway.” Im- 
proved navigation facilities and the 
sale of electric power—half as much 
as now used by domestic consumers 
in the whole country—would quickly 
pay the expense it is claimed. 

But it must be remembered that the 
treaty is merely the first official step. 
Before the great waterway can be as- 
sured the American Senate and the 
Canadian parliament must ratify— 
and then appropriate the necessary 
funds. And there is opposition on 
both sides of the St. Lawrence. Pre- 





BAD BREAKS 

Many NOTORIOUS people, such 
as Harold Bell Wright, Zona Gale 
and Carrie Jacobs Bong have their 
private suites here, and today the 
manager handed us the keys and 
told us to go in and look around.— 
Cambridge (Minn.) North Star. 


Such is notoriety! 
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mier Taschereau of Quebec called th: 
undertaking a “national crime” ani 
proposed to carry the issue to th 
courts. He said the developme: 
would hurt the railroads; increase t! 
Canadian debt; especially favor t! 
province of Ontario, and stop Ame: 
icans from coming into Canada 
establish industries because of pow: 
facilities. Montreal, too, is lukewar 

On the American side principal o; 
position lies in New York, especial! 
in the city and port which wou 
stand to lose much shipping busines 
Also the business over the state cana! 
and the East and West railroad lin: 
would suffer. Buffalo is already fe 
ing blue. New York and sympatheti: 
Eastern seaports have long contend 
for an “all-American ocean waterway 
—that is, across New York state an 
down the Hudson—but its practi 
ability was disputed while the expens: 
would have been colossal. Chicag 
too, in spite of the prospect of becon 
ing an Atlantic seaport, is grumblin 
because a clause of the treaty hold 
her to the 1,500-cubic-feet-a-secon 
diversion from Lake Michigan int 
her drainage canal set by the Suprem 
Court. That would mean no chan 
to develop greater than a _ nine-fo: 
channel in the Chicago river, and th 
end of her dream of a Great Lake: 
Mississippi-Gulf waterway. 

A Senate committee, under Senat: 
Borah, and with members represen! 
ing the states affected, is now stud 
ing the treaty and project with a vie 
to quick action in December: Ther 
was a little sign that Democrat 
would oppose it and bring it into th 
‘ampaign, but a newspaper poll show 
ed them to be generally favorable t 
it. New York City, the Eastern sea 
ports and the big railroads will figh' 
the great St. Lawrence waterway, bu! 
Duluth is already preparing a grea 
civic jubilee by way of celebrating th: 
plan’s success. 

OO ————— 
MORAL: KEEP YOUR HAT ON! 
What there is about it we don’t know 
but the other day your editor went brow 
ing without his hat in a Washington «d: 
partment store and he was soon approac! 
ed by a man who asked him where tli 
paint department was. “In the basement 
your editor accommodatingly replied. b« 
fore he could turn around hardly a fen 
inine voice spoke up: “I would like t 
know where the infants’ department i 
please.” Retaining his composure wit 
great effort your editor graciously replied 
“Infants’ department on the second floo 

madam.” 

Then he got out of the store as fast a 
his legs could carry him. A floorwalke! 
Never! Your editor has to answer t 
many questions at home. 

But next time he goes into a store 
will wear a hat! 

a ee 
WOULD BAN TOY SOLDIERS 

The delegates of the Dominican Repu! 
lic formally proposed to the disarmame! 
conference in Geneva that all countri 
be asked to prohibit the manufacture « 
warlike toys as one step toward moral di 
armament. In order to protect manufa 
turers of such toys the ban, the delegat« 
suggested, should not become effecti 
until 1935. 
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WOMEN 


MADE BY A BOOK 


HE case of a successful book 

“making” its author is no more 

graphically shown than in the 
case of “Grand Hotel” and Vicki Baum. 
Its author was a comparatively un- 
known literary figure until her volume 
came out. Almost over night it be- 
came a best seller. Subsequently 
stage and screen adaptations complet- 
ed the halo for its author. 

“Miss” Baum is really Mrs. Richard 
Lert but, like “Miss” Amelia Earhart 
(Putnam), prefers to be known by her 
maiden name. Her husband is direc- 
tor of the state opera at Berlin. They 
have two children, aged 10 and 14. 
Vicki Baum started out as a journalist 
in the same city, became editor of the 
“Dame,” fashion magazine, and also 
of “Uhu,” another German publication. 

As soon as “Grand Hotel” became a 
success (thanks to American push!), 
Vicki Baum was not long in visiting 
this country. She was rushed through 
New York and Chicago and to Holly- 
wood where her picture was in the 
making. She had little opportunity to 
see the rest of the country but liked 
Hollywood and made known her in- 
tention of becoming a _ naturalized 
citizen. So she is back again—for 
good, she says. 

When first she arrived in America 
the only two words of our language 
that she knew were “swell” and 
“lousy.” She has since found others, 
as revealed in her article, “I Discover 
America” in the July Good House- 
keeping. She.comments that the first 
thing she noticed was “how high the 
standard of American living is.” She 
writes: 











I’ve watched the little shopgirls here 
leaving their places of business to go out 
for a good time. Every one of them has 
her pretty little evening dress. Not one 
need feel the slightest embarrassment at 
being invited to a dinner-party. We are 
far from such a state of affairs in Ger- 
many. Last winter even the fashionable 
lady didn’t go out in evening clothes. 
And as for our little working girls, they 
have never known the meaning of such 
luxuries. When things go well, they have 
in their closets a silk affair, reaching half- 
way down the leg, which must serve for 
all occasions. 


As for our male dress: 


I know that today many thousands of 
people in America are tramping about 
looking for jobs—without lunches and 
with raveled sleeve-edges. But they keep 
the edges hidden. They look neat. That’s 
the difference. In Europe the men wear 
their new suits on Sundays, and when 
the edges fray, then the suit is taken into 
everyday use and worn for five years 
thereafter. It is taken completely for 
granted that employees should run about 
in threadbare suits. 


The author answers American tour- 
ists comment about German clothes- 
lines being full almost every day of 
the week by declaring that most Ger- 
man families have only two shirts, 
two bed sheets and two tablecloths. 


She speaks of the prettiness and 
cheapness of American things, and of 
being “entranced” by a drug store 
lunch counter. She reasons that Amer- 
ican homes show so much good taste 
because “it is difficult to buy ugly 
things” here. She goes on: 

So it is that what first leaps to the eye 
in this country is the pleasantness of dai- 
ly existence. People look better, dress 
better, eat more sensibly; they do, to be 
sure, livé in streets which are sometimes 
hideous, but in rooms which are furnished 
with judgment and practical skill. A bath- 
room, a sewing machine, an ice box—these 
are things of which millions of families 
in Germany dream, without the possibil- 
ity of ever attaining them. There is no 
end to the dragging of coal, to the wash- 
ing of dishes, to the lugging of market 
baskets. The telephone is a luxury. Many, 
many things are luxuries which here—at 
any rate for the city-dweller—are taken 
for granted. 

However, she does not find Amer- 
icans as happy as Europeans. She be- 
lieves that the things which make for 
happiness are more difficult to find 
here, though admitting that America 
is more fun-loving and _ pleasure- 
seeking. 

Another American trait that im- 
presses Vicki Baum is the variety of 
jobs held by the same person, and 
the way we like to talk about busi- 
ness (be it good or bad). It is a con- 
trast to the European—family and in- 
dividual—trained for the one trade 
and their hesitancy to talk about their 
work. She is surprised by our many 
divorces, and the fact that our news- 
papers even mention them, and the 
general “burning interest in the pri- 
vate life of your neighbor.” She 
thinks that Americans marry “so ter- 
ribly young and easily and often” and 
she is amazed upon meeting so many 
“voung men with their college-boy 
faces and manners” who “all of a 
sudden conjure a wife out of their 
pockets as a magician conjures a 
rabbit and parade about as family 
heads.” 

With all its virtues and faults, Vicki 
Baum likes her new home and says 
that she is here to stay. So? Time 
will tell! 


ODD, ISN’T IT? 


Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of that 
best-seller. ‘‘Popular Questions Answered.’’ to the 
person contributing our idea of the most original 
tidbit of the week. Oddities about your locality or 
things which you personally know to be fact are pre- 
ferred. Address ‘‘Oddities Editor. The Pathfinder.”’ 











There have been more vice presi- 
dents of the United States than there 
have been presidents. 

Buzzards will not eat cows killed 
by lightning. 

It costs as much to mail a letter to 
somebody across the street as it does 
across the continent. 

The names of 20 of the 48 states end 
with “a.” 

The Serindit, a bird which inhabits 
the Malay peninsula, always sleeps 
upside down. 

Admiral Byrd took ice boxes with 
him to the south polar regions to keep 
his provisions from freezing too solid. 








PAIN GONE 


What a relief! The minute you apply a 
Blue-jay, the pain stops, for the felt pad 
cushions the tender spot against agoniz- 
ing shoe pressure. Then mild medication 
deadens the corn. Soon it comes out whole. 

Blue-jay is the safe, scientific, double- 
relief corn plaster. Protects and removes. 
Adhesive strip holds the medication 
right on the spot where it belongs. The 
standard corn remedy for years— made 
by a noted surgical dressing house. 

Try Blue-jay tonight. All druggists,6 
for 25c. Pay no more for any corn plaster. 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN PLASTERS 


BAUER & BLACK 


Send “FOR BETTER FEET”—It’s FREE! 
Booklet tells how to ease painful feet. Just mail cou- 
pon to Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

PF -#-6 
Name 


Street 


City... dois State 
In Canada, Address 96 Spadina Ave., Toronto 


Iii aaa 
MONEY FOR YOU 


‘YOU can carn money in spare time at 
home i cab. No selling or 
canvassing. e instruct you, furnish com- 
ee outht and supply with work. 
rite to-day for free t. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 



















REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included — FPREE 


CALUMET HERB CO., Dep. 1901. SOUTH HOLLAND. ILL. 
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$1260 to $3400 a Year 


Steady Work meee ae ia ee 
Short Hours ' FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. A173, Rochester, N. Y. 
Common Edu- 2 + So iamaetar, hv 


Sirs: Rush to me without charge (1) 32 page 
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Sufficient Jobs. (2) Telli me how to get one of then« 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


AUTO SAFE IN STORMS 


Almost never are people in autos 
struck by lightning. Not only do ac- 
cident statistics indicate the rarity of 
this event, the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s monthly leaflet, “The Safe Driv- 
er,” points out, but the Bureau of 
Standards is quoted as scientific au- 
thority for the probability that the 
more or less complete cage of elec- 
trically conducting metal formed by 
the chassis, frame and top of the mod- 
ern auto is a good protection if light- 
ning does strike. Dry rubber tires are 
electric insulators, but in thunder- 
storms they are usually wet and thus 
provide an electrical connection to 
the ground. A person inside such a 
closed car is like one inside a steel- 
frame building such as a skyscraper. 
Although skyscrapers themselves are 
frequently struck by lightning no one 
in them is injured. In flat, open 
country an auto may attract lightning 
to some extent like all objects that 
rise above the general level of their 
surroundings. But even at that there 
is thought to be less danger to the oc- 
cupants than if they stood under a 
tree or merely stood upright in an 
open field. So it’s not only drier but 
no doubt safer to stay in the car. 


THIS YEAR OF BUGS 

As if the long depression wasn’t 
enough, we have to be pestered with 
the most prolific bug year in a decade. 
According to A. J. Surratt, federal 
agricultural statistician, 1932 has 
proved to be the bugs’ boom year. 
And those who have tried to raise 
gardens and crops know this better 
than the statistician. But an unusual 
sidelight pointed out by this authori- 
ty is that this year the bugs are so 
numerous and pestiferous that they are 
forsaking the rural districts in some 
instances and infesting city streets. 
Especially is this so of the oat louse 
in parts of Illinois. Other pests en- 
joying the boom year are the tobacco 
horn worm, bean beetle, chinch bugs 
and the Hessian fly. 


NEW HORMONES FOUND 


Hormones are secretions of duct- 
less glands. The Royal Society of 
England reports the discovery by Dr. 
A. Bruce MacCallum, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario Medical 
School and Dr. N. B. Laughton, of a 
new hormone different from insulin 
and secretin, the two well known 
hormones important in diabetes. Their 
experiments, they say, indicate that 
this new hormone may also have far- 
reaching effects on diabetes. In an 
article published in Science Dr. Roy 
McCullagh, of the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation, reports discovery of sci- 
entific evidence that men possess two 
sex hormones. It has been known for 
some time that women possess two of 
these health regulators while man was 


credited with having only one. This 
previously known male hormone is 
said to be what gives male birds their 
plumes and man his “secondary” sex 
characteristics. But not so the new 
hormone. Dr. McCullagh claims it 
works directly on the pituitary gland 
and other health factors which that 
gland controls. 


COLD LIGHT DEVELOPED 


While most Americans know Pro- 
fessor Georges Claude, French inven- 
tor, because of his costly experiments 
in extracting power from the sea at 
Matanzas, Cuba (see July 2nd issue), 
he is really more famous as the in- 
ventor of lighting methods. Did you 
know he invented the widely used 
neon advertising light? And he has 
given the world numerous other in- 
ventions. His latest is an entirely 
new method of lighting for our homes, 
offices and streets. As described be- 
fore the international Electrical Con- 
gress in Paris by the inventor it is a 
cold light nearer daylight than any- 
thing yet discovered. This new light 
is produced in a tube containing a 
mixture of rare gases through which 
an electric current passes. According 
to Professor Claude’s claims his new 
“natural light” can be produced at a 
lower cost than the electric lights 
now in use. 


TUBERCULOSIS VACCINE 


“Tubuvase” is the name of a new 
vaccine discovered by Dr. William D. 
Frost, agricultural bacteriologist at 
the University of Wisconsin, which he 
hopes will prove of value in combating 
tuberculosis. The new vaccine is the 
result of 29 years of research and is 
obtained from tubercle bacilli treated 
by ultra-violet rays. While Dr. Frost 
does not claim “tubuvase” is a cure 
or positive inoculation against the 
dreaded white plague, it is said to be 
of great value in producing immunity 
to the disease. But Trudeau Sani- 
tarium (Saranac Lake, N. Y.) scientists 
discount the importance of the treat- 
ment. “There is nothing new in the 
experiments,” says Dr. Edward R. 
Beldwin, bacteriologist of that insti- 
tution. 


VENUS OBSERVED 


Not long ago astronomers at Lowell 
Observatory in Arizona got the first 
glimpse of what they believed to be 
the surface of the planet Venus. 
Through the observatory’s powerful 
telescope they saw what appear to be 
hazy markings something like the 
geometrical patterns on Mars which 
are generally referred to as canals. 
Venus is hard to observe because she 
is always surrounded by thick clouds. 
The discovery of these canal-like for- 
mations and the finding of carbon 
dioxide gas on that planet by Drs. W. 
S. Adams and Theodore Dunhan, jr., 


The Pathfinde, 


of Mt. Wilson Observatory, have ; 
vived discussion of the possibility 
plant and animal life there. 


WHY DO PLANTS FACE SUN? 


Just why do plants turn their lea 
and flowers to face the sun? Th 
seem to follow the sun around in ord 
to have the largest possible area 
posed to its light. Science is n 
trying to solve this strange behavi 
The great Smithsonian Institution 
conducting experiments to determi 
what causes the phenomenon. Po; 
lar Mechanics magazine indicates t! 
photosynthesis is responsible.  Y: 
will recall or your dictionary will tc|| 
you that photosynthesis is the man 
facture of carbohydrates out of ca 
bon dioxide and water in the chlo: 
ophyll-containing tissues of plants e 
posed to light. The intensity of th 
light and its wavelength also play i: 
portant roles. 


KISSING VS. HAND SHAKING 


The great French Academy of Med 
cine condes-cends to settle the wide! 
discussed question of which is mor 
deadly—kissing or hand shaking. \ 
majority of these medical scientist 
have gone on record as saying th 
Gallic custom of bestowing a kiss on 
“ach cheek is more hygienic and sai 
tary than the more common custom 
shaking hands. They have found th 
there are more germs on the avera 
person’s hands than on his lips. And 
since the usual handclasp is som: 
what longer than the cheek kiss, th 
learned gentlemen say it is more apt 
to transfer germs than the former. 
They even go so far as to point oul 
that the soft, smooth hand of the city 
dweller is more dangerous to grasp 
than the horny hand of the farmer. 


WHAT NEXT? 


Mail was transported by rocket for the 
first time recently when a shell containing 
300 letters was shot from the top of the 
Hoch-Troetsch mountain to Semriach, 
Austria, a distance of a mile and a quar- 
ter. Pulverized chlorate was used as t! 
explosive. 

Ted Husing has introduced still another 
novelty in sport broadcasts, namely an 
especially constructed swivel and ba 
supporting a pair of heavy binoculars b: 
low which one of the new lapel “mik« 
is suspended. It was designed by Husin¢g 
in collaboration with his aid, Les Quail 
and CBS engineers. 

The French senate has passed a bill 1 
quiring students of medicine to be ab 
to read Latin and Greek. 

The Soviet ship Neva which arrived in 
London recently is a ship without a ste 
ing wheel. It is guided by pressing elt 
tric buttons. 

The Oldham, England, town council h 
a nifty arrangement for curbing its lon 
winded members. When a _ councilm: 
starts to talk a light flashes. When t! 
light turns amber he knows he has spok« 
nine minutes and has only one minute 
go. At the end of 10 minutes a red si 
nal flashes and he is through. 

—_—_———e oe 


Spinach came from Arabia—and \w 
would just as soon it would go back thet 
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Jews Make Success of Farming 


Farm Colonies are Promoted by Jewish Agricultural Society 


While Office Workers Raise Vegetable Gardens 


AYBE the Jews will show us the 
way on the farms as they have 
in business. These enterpris- 

ing people are taking to farming in 
rapidly increasing numbers, and they 
are displaying here the same system, 
planning and organization which they 
brought to department stores and other 
successful commercial developments. 
In connection with the widespread, 
though sporadic, agitation for settling 
the needy unemployed on farms in a 
big way it will be instructive and help- 
ful to note what the Jews of America 
have done along this line—for their 
farm movement has been largely of 
the cooperative kind. 

In 1906 the Jewish Agricultural So- 
ciety began operations with less than 
1,000 Jewish farmers in this country. 
Today a Jewish population of 100,000 
is obtaining its sustenance, in whole 
or in part, from farms, according to 
the 1932 report of the society. At the 
end of the last fiscal year the society’s 
loan department had granted more 
than 10,000 farm loans scattered over 
40 states and totaling $6,750,000. Sev- 
eral successful Jewish farm settle- 
ments have been established through- 
out the country. The latest plan is 
the establishment of “agro-industrial” 
farms, which appears to be a practical 
application of what Henry Ford has 
long been recommending. The society 
furnishes truck gardens,within com- 


muting distance, to city workers. 
These men, usually getting small 


wages, are thus enabled to grow most 
of their own living and to raise their 
families in the open, healthy country. 
\{t New York, the headquarters of the 
society, for instance, a tract of land 
was bought 32 miles from the city and 
divided into five-acre poultry and 
truck farms. A _ selected group of 
workers were settled on them, and, 
according to Secretary Gabriel David- 
son, they have made a good start. 

The accomplishment of the Jewish 
society is especially interesting in the 
light of the effort made and advocat- 
ed in many places to put large num- 
bers of idle needy on small farms or 
truck gardens. Colonization schemes, 
or cooperative enterprise, are clearly 
indicated as the best method, for a 
poor fellow with a willingness to work 
but without either capital or experi- 
ence could hardly make a start all 
alone. In a colony, or cooperative so- 
ciety, members could confer, exchange 
opinions, swap help, aid each other 
and get assistance from without, and 
have a social life that would buoy the 
spirits and keep up the morale in the 
new surroundings and activities. 
Many agencies which have been help- 
ing the needy, both private and public, 
have begun to consider, or to experi- 
ment with, this method of helping the 
helpless to help themselves. 

When Police Chief Glassford in 
Washington suggested that something 





of the sort be done for the thousands 
of men in the “bonus army” the gov- 
ernor of Florida sent word that much 
good land was available in that state, 
and that the men would be welcome 
if they could come without being a 
burden on the communities in which 
they settled. August Hecksher, capi- 
talist and philanthropist, writing in 
the New York Times, declared that 
Florida has millions of acres avail- 
able for colonization; that he knew of 
one property of 40,000 acres, which 
had been compared in fertility with 
the valley of the Nile, which could be 
immediately made ready for plant- 
ing, and which could be leased at 25 
cents an acre. Comparable places, 
he added, could be found in several 
other southern states, to go no farther. 

Large colonies of unemployed could 
be settled on these lands for less than 
it takes to feed them in the cities— 
and they could have work, ambition, 
social life and self-respect. It would 
be a much easier, a much less painful 
and dangerous undertaking than that 
of the Puritan fathers of New Eng- 
land, or of the Mormons who went to 
Utah. Probably no men are less 
adapted for farming than Jews, yet 
six years ago they reported that the 
value of their farms and personal 
property on farms had reached the 
sum of $100,000,000. Since then they 
have expanded in numbers by one- 
third. The Jewish farmers are grow- 
ing every day in every way. May it 
not be that they are leading us to the 
promised land? 

OO Or oO 
TELEVISION PROGRESSING 
During the past year considerable 
progress has been made in television 
although we have heard little about 
it. Most of this progress, however, has 
been in the laboratories. Philo Farns- 
worth, the young California engineer, 
has two recent accomplishments along 
this line. He has designed a cathode 
receiver which will throw a picture 
on a screen. He has also perfected a 
cathode ray scanner or television 
camera which can be used for direct 
pickup, either inside or outside. 

SES? 
MODERN VERSION 
Under the spreading chestnut tree 
The village smith says, “Nix, 
Shoeing horses is not for me 
It’s autos now I fix.” 
a 
“SAY IT WITH —” 

Many unemployed men—and others 
with time to spare, for that matter—are 
turning to the nursery trade and orchard- 
ing as a means of beating Old Man De- 
pression. For, despite the general slump, 
flowering shrubs and other nursery prod- 
ucts are enjoying a good sale to the profit 
of those engaged in this fast-moving line. 
Farm home orchards are also showing 
much life, as many farms are turning to 
fruits for profit, or replanting the old 
orchards to new and better varieties, or 
replanting to replace dead trees. 
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He Sold $312545 


in Just Spare lime 


You Can Follow in 


His Footsteps! 
Wm. H. Wehner, Al- 
leghany Co., Penn., 
has sold $3,125.45 
worth of Stark Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Roses and Fruit 
Trees in the past 4 months. 
Aided by our New,De Luxe 
Home Grounds Beautify. 
ing Book (finest ever pub- 
lished ) and big Nation- 
al Advertising Cam- 
paign, he has cleaned 
up over $850.00 per 
month in sales regularly. 
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W. Webner, Venn. 


Men andWomen Doing Well, Too 


Selling Stark Shrubs and Trees is 
healthful, pleasant, profitable—pre- 
vious experience not needed, be- 
cause this new book makes the sales 
for you—you are paid weekly big extra 
Sales Prizes and Cash Bonuses, too. Sales 
Making Outfit Free. Work in spare time 
and cashin Big, especially this year when 
tens of thousands everywhere are Beautify- 
ing their Home Grounds. Write for Special 
Proposition. Send Coupon. 


Address Box S.W. 32 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 116 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 


COUPON! Use It TODAY 





8 STARK NURSERIES, Box S.W. 32, H 
a Louisiana, Mo. P-8-6-32 5 
& Send me—without one cent of cost or obli- g 
8 gation on my part—complete details of your i 
: Stark Salesmen's proposition. ' 

' 
: AEB ccacccccccsessssesesesceecsosnsecncces » = 

7 
SD Be aiiecbdicnnianmusciccccrsmeenpenskesves Mi 
° « 
NE ee State..-.---. ' 









[ Fs" $10 a day will tide you r. I'll give you wor 
at once distributing lrial Packag f my advertises 
produ to housewive y 1 gi $3.00 worth for 
$! xperier eccde P for delivering 
packages is $8.75 a day Particulars free. Send letter 
or po ard today. Write to 


ALBERT MILLS, 
479 Monmouth Ave., 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


BIBLE TEST FREE 


How much do you really know about the Bible? Moody 
Bible Home Study Courses give inspiring information. 
Easy,interesting and profitable. Test your knowledge. 
Send today for Free 5 Minute Bible Test. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Correspondence School 


Dept.111-C 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 












Magazines forLess 


CLUB NO. 501 CLUB NO. 52 


Better Homes & McCall's Mag 
Gardens 


Pictorial Review $ 25 
Country Home Delineator 


Pictorial Review T 
The Pathfinder ne Semnater — 
CLUB NO. 513 CLUB NO. 528 

Pictorial Review Mother’s Home ‘§ 
Delineator Household Mag. 

Household Mag. Everyday Life 

Country Home Country Home 

Good Stories | Breeder's et, 

The Pathfinder | The Pathfinder 

Send order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 
for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


In what part of the Economy Act does it 
say that postal employees are ex- 
empt from arbitrary furlough? 

Section 105 provides that persons ex- 

empted from the furlough provision of 
Section 101 shall include: “Carriers in the 
Rural Mail Delivery Service” and “post- 
masters and postal employees of post 
offices of the first, second and third classes 
whose salaries and allowances are based 
on gross postal receipts, and postmasters 
of the fourth class.” However, the com- 
plicated new law has been confused by 
so many conflicting interpretations that 
some postal employees are being fur- 
loughed, notwithstanding. 


When was the Knights of Columbus 


founded? 


The Knights of Columbus was founded 
in 1882 by Rev. Michael J. McGivney and 
nine parishioners of the St. Mary’s Catho- 
lic church in New Haven, Conn. It was 
organized as a fraternal benefit associa- 
tion for Catholic men. 


What does “aet.” mean? 

This is the abbreviation of Latin “aeta- 
tis,” meaning aged. 
How many nations belong to the league? 

Fifty-six nations and self-governing do- 
minions are now members of the League 
of Nations. Twelve nations or states are 
eligible but have either never joined or 
resigned—Afghanistan, Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Hedjaz, Iceland, Irak, 
Nepal, Tibet, Russia and the United States. 
Brazil resigned because of a dispute about 
a Council seat, while Costa Rica withdrew 
because she could not pay her share of 
the league’s expenses. 


When were envelopes introduced? 

Envelopes came into general use about 
1839. Previously letters were carefully 
folded and sealed with wax. 


When was the 19th amendment adopted? 


The 19th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, known as the woman’s suffrage 
amendment, was ratified by Tennessee 
Aug. 18, 1920, making the 36th state and 
the necessary three-fourths. The election 
of 1920 was the first presidential election 
in which women participated in all states. 


Who first saw the Great Stone Face? 


The Great Stone Face, the famous pro- 
file in the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, was first seen by a white man in 
1805 when Nathaniel Hall went out one 
morning to shoot partridges for the 
breakfast of a number of roadworkers 
encamped on the southern end of what is 
now known as Profile Lake. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne visited the spot in 1832, and 
16 years later he wrote the tale which im- 


mortalized the profile and made it one , 


of the most famous natural curiosities in 
the world. 


What was the first act of Congress? 


The first session of the first Congress 
under the Constitution opened in New 
York City on Wednesday, March 4, 1789. 
Owing to the lack of a quorum and the 
delay in organizing the new Federal Gov- 
ernment, no bills were passed by the 
House and Senate for nearly three months. 
The first law enacted was “an act to reg- 
ulate the Time and Manner of adminis- 
tering certain Oaths,” and it was approv- 


ed June 1, 1789, by President Washington. 
The second bill passed by both houses 
was “an act for laying a Duty on goods, 
Wares, and Merchandises imported into 
the United States,” and it was approved 
by Washington July 4 of the same year. 


Will mercury freeze? 
Mercury will freeze at about 39 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit. 


Was Alexander Stephens ever imprisoned? 

After the surrender of Generals Lee 
and Johnston, Alexander H. Stephens was 
arrested at his home in Crawfordsville, 
Ga., and taken as a prisoner to Ft. Warren 
in Boston harbor, where he was given an 
underground cell, although permitted to 
buy food in addition to the regular sut- 
ler’s rations. Later he was paroled, sup- 
poseelty as the result of the influence of 
General Grant. 


What is the official language of Brazil? 

Brazil began as a Portuguese colony and 
Portuguese is the official language of that 
country. 


Why are frankfurters called hot dogs? 
This name, which is supposed to have 
originated at Coney Island, was given to 
frankfurters because of the common joke 
that they are made of dog meat. Hot 
dogs are really made of beef and pork. 


Who divided the day into 24 hours? 

The ancient Babylonians, who were far 
advanced in mathematics, and astronomy, 
were the first to divide the day into 24 
units of 60 minutes each. 


What is the wording of the 18th amend- 
ment? 


The much discussed 18th amendment to 
the Constitution reads as follows: 

“Section 1. After one year from the 
ratification of this article the manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of intoxicat- 
ing liquors within, the importation there- 
of into, or the exportation thereof from 
the United States and all territory sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof for bev- 
erage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

“Section 2. The Congress and the sev- 
eral states shall have concurrent power 
to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

“Section 3. This article shall be inop- 
erative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of the several states, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the states by the Congress.” 


How did “hammock” originate? 


“Hammock” in the sense of a swinging 
or suspended bed of canvas or netting is 
of American origin. Columbus, in the 
narrative of his first voyage, wrote: “A 
great many Indians in canoes came to the 
ship today for the purpose of bartering 
their cotton, and hamacas, or nets, in 
which they sleep.” Our “hammock” is 
evidently a corruption of “hamaca.” The 
natives of Central and South America used 
the bark of the “hamaca” or “hammack” 
tree to construct nets in which to sleep. 


What is Secretary Hurley’s religion? 
Patrick J. Hurley, secretary of war in 

President Hoover’s cabinet, is not affiliat- 

ed with any church. His mother was a 


¥ The Pathfinde; 


Roman Catholic and two of his sisters 
nuns. Sister Aloysius, a nun in the ; 
vent of St. Joseph in Denver, is a sj 
of the secretary of war. 


Who was president for a month? 

William H. Harrison, the 9th presi< 
of the United States, served in the « 
only one month. 


What per cent of Canadians are Catholic.’ 


About one-third of the populatio: 
Canada is composed of Roman Cath 


What became of Montenegro? 


The small Balkan kingdom of M: 
negro was absorbed by Yugoslavia a 
the World war. Serbia dominated Yu 
slavia at first and her royal family gai 
the ascendancy at the expense of the 1 
family of Montenegro. 


How many men were mobilized for the 
World war? 
A total of about 60,000,000 men wr 
mobilized for the great war between 1°14 
and 1918. 


What does “iota” mean? 


“Iota” is the name of the ninth and 
smallest letter in the Greek alphabet. 
is used to signify anything very sma 
being a synonym of jot, tittle or minut 
particle. 


How many bones does the body contain? 
There are 254 distinct bones in the hu- 
man body. 
Oro 
THAT’S AN IDEA 


The nation could extricate itself from 
its difficulties by making every high ofl 
cial undergo a gland operation, says 1) 
Harry Benjamin, Pennsylvania gland s). 
cialist. 

WOR (Newark-New York) has set a prec- 
edent in radio broadcasting by foregoing 
any mention of its announcers. For a 
while they used initials but even that has 
been given up. 


PAGE MR. RIPLEY! 


Bay Minette, Ala., with a population 
of more than 1,600 is not situated on 
any bay or stream, is located 20 miles 
from Mobile Bay, nine miles from 
tide water of Tensaw river and is 268 
feet above sea level. The old city 
school lot in the center of town is 
so located that the water which falls 
on the west side drains into Mobile 
Bay and that which falls on the east 
side drains into Perdido Bay, 60 miles 
east of town. 

At Petaluma, Cal., a passenger-less 
auto backed out of its garage, crossed 
an intervening 60 feet of busy street, 
negotiated two 25-foot driveways and 
nosed into a neighbor’s garage, stop- 
ping just before it hit the car parked 
therein. The explanation is that the 
car was left without the brakes being 
set and backed down the incline into 
the garage directly opposite. 

A negro engaged in moving a grave 
in a cemetery at Paris, Ky., found al 
the bottom of the excavation a kni! 
that he lost 30 years ago in digging 
the same grave. Not superstitious, he 
cleaned and sharpened it and is agai 
using it. 

Ha-Ha is the name of a Moorish 
tribe in Morocco. (At least it was be- 
fore the depression.) 
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Our Debts and Our Debtors 


Editor—Debtor nations spent $1,600,000,- 
000 last year for armaments, then plead 
the poverty act and were allowed a $247,- 
000,000 moratorium on a total indebted- 
ness of $12,090,667,000 owing us, while we 
are about $19,000,000,000 in debt, which 
costs American taxpayers nearly $750,000,- 
000 annual interest. No wonder we were 
handed a $2,000,000,000 deficit plus an un- 
warranted increase in taxes although our 
wealth and income have depreciated more 
than $228,000,000,000 during the present 
administration.—O. A. McKelvie, Hunt- 
ington Park, Cal. 


We're All at Sea 


Editor—Our noble ship of state, of 
which we were so proud, is now becalmed 
in the Doldrums, Greed in command, 
much suffering in third class and steerage, 
and with resources and everything to 
make power. We are just drifting. Of- 
ficers and crew stand idle, waiting for 
trade winds of other nations, as ineffi- 
cient as we, to give us a push. With the 
gold standard at the masthead and silver 
as ballast, will we be allowed to drift into 
Sargassum, along with China and other 
derelicts ?—E. D. Jackson, Aztec, N. Mex. 


Getting Out the Vote 

Editor—The lack of interest in Amer- 
ican elections, evidenced by lack of vot- 
ing, might be largely eliminated if the 
voters felt they were voting intelligently. 
Qur newspapers and periodicals should 
devote more space to telling just what 
each candidate stands for.—Nellie M. Wil- 
son, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“Know Any Older?” 

Editor—Referring to your article “Know 
Any Older?” I would call your attention 
to the city of Beverly, Mass. Balch House 
built in 1638. Conant House built in 1666. 
Wm. Haskell House built in 1689.—A. C. 
Wallis, Waitfield, Vt. 


Back to the Farm, Boys! 

Editor—I want to O. K. your article “A 
Widespread Movement Back to the Land.” 
rhe writer has been talking and writing 
n this subject for more than a year. The 
enormous sums spent by the government 
and large charitable organizations for the 
relief of the unemployed during the past 
winter should have been used in estab- 
lishing the young and able bodied families 
of our cities, who have been out of work, 
on farms in different sections of the coun- 
try. If this had been done the past year 
of this thing we call depression would 
have been greatly lessened. As some writ- 
er has said we must bring the LANDLESS 
MAN TO THE MANLESS LAND if we ever 
expect to become prosperous again.—M. 
W. Williams, Manchester, Ga. 


It Certainly is Interesting 


Editor—Will it interest your readers to 
know that the original cartoon—Yankee 
Doodle by Willard—shown on page 13 of 
your July 2 issue hangs in the Wellington 
Public Library? Also the original sketch 
of the final picture, The Spirit of ’76? This 
cartoon and sketch were presented to the 
library by the late Rev. William E. Bar- 
ton, D. D., who preached in the First Con- 
gregational Church of this place after 
graduating from Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary, and who was a close friend of the 
painter. Many friends of the Willard 





family are still living here. This picture 
and others painted by A. M. Willard are 
highly prized in the Wellington library, 
which is also known as the Herrick Me- 
morial Library, and was the gift of the 
late Ambassador to France, Myron T. Her- 
rick.-—Edith E. Robinson, librarian, Well- 
ington, Ohio. 


Prohibition an Eye Opener 


Editor—The prohibition question has 
opened more eyes of late than any other 
issue since the days of Adam. The grand 
experiment has been carried into the 
church, corrupting our great spiritual 
force and for no other purpose than pub- 
licity, which in my estimation is the low- 
est grade of hypocrisy. Could not the 
fathers and mothers see all the while 
what it was doing for their boys and 
girls?—A. G. Gregory, Bernardstown, W. 
Va. 

If Beer Comes Back 

Editor—If beer comes back, where will 
the money come from to buy it with? 
Not even one-fourth of the unemployed 
can get work in the breweries. The rich 
won't buy it all—the poor haven't even 


bread. We'll simply have another over- 
production, something more to hoard, 
until prosperity comes. As far as the 


beer tax goes to help out, I can’t remem- 
ber ever seeing one red cent of the tax 
we used to get, can you?—Mrs. Barbara 
Boyd, Warren, Ohio. 


And We Don’t Seem to Have a Noah 


Editor—The Lord promised us we would 
never have another flood, but from that 
cloud burst at the Democratic convention, 
it looks as if there had been a mistake, 
and another flood is due. It was a regular 
umbrella parade.—W. H. Jeffery, Norfolk, 
Va. 

Facing Conditions as They Are 

Editor—At this season of the year at 
numerous patriotic gatherings we find 
the real typical American folks gathered. 
And how do these people react to this 
country’s condition and future? Are they 
downhearted? No. I hear them discuss 
how little they may receive for their prod- 
uct or how little work there is. And this 
is only too true. The problem is a great 
one and one which needs to be solved by 
wise leadership. But a new, yet old inborn 
spirit is showing itself today. People 
know and don’t try to cover up the con- 
ditions. They talk them over together. 
R. L. Thurber, Fairlee, Vt. 


Are All Our Laws Failures? 

Editor—People talk about repealing the 
prohibition law because it is a failure and 
is not enforced. Bunk. Why not repeal 
the law against murder, theft, highway 
robbery, bank hold-ups and a hundred 
and one other laws because they are not 
enforced. Yes, and the law against graft. 
—Z. D. Robison, Jefferson, Ia. 

a 
SAME OLD STORY 

Bass released in Ohio lakes are being 
equipped with metal identification tags. 
We suppose local fishermen will now sub- 
stantiate their stories about the one that 
got away by giving its number. 

—— go 

Many of the men who go about brag- 
ging that they are self-made men should 
be apologizing instead. 
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| WAKE UP YOUR 


LIVER BILE- 
WITHOUT CALOMEL 


And You'll Jump Out of Bed in 
the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


If you feel sour and sunk and the world looks punk, 
don’t swallow a lot of salts, mineral water, oil, laxa- 
tive candy or chewing gum and expect them to make 
you suddenly sweet and buoyant and full of sunshine. 

For they can’t do it. They only move the bowels 
and a mere movement doesn’t get at the cause. The 
reason for your down-and-out feeling is your liver. 
It should pour out two pounds of liquid bile into your 
bowels daily. 

_If this bile is not flowing freely, your food doesn’t 
digest. It just decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your 
stomach. You have a thick, bad taste and your breath 
is foul, skin often breaks out in blemishes. Your head 
aches and you feel down and out. Your whole system 
is poisoned. 

It takes those good, old CARTER’S LITTLE 
LIVER PILLS to get these two pounds of bile flow- 
ing freely and make you feel “‘up and up.”” They con- 
tain wonderful, harmless, gentle vegetable extracts, 
amazing when it comes to making the bile flow freely. 

But don’t ask for liver pills. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills. Look for the name Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills on the red label. Resent a substitute. 25c at all 
stores. © 1931 C. M. Co. 


HOW TO REMOVE THEM 
A simple, home treatment—25 
years success in my practice, 
Moles dry up and drop off. 
§ Write for free Booklet. 


WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124-0, Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N.J. 
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RN MONEY 
AT HOME . 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time et home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 





for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


TALKING PICTURES 

for jobs in Service Work . Broadcasting, 

Talking Pictures, Television, Wireless, etc., by 

tenweeks of practical shop work inthe greattoxne 
Tee 














dio Sho: ho tS c rite today 
A Big Free Radio and Television Book . 
Division ei al Sc 
0, lino 
At 30% to 50% Savings 
CLUB NO. 625 | CLUB NO. 628 
Good Stories Household Mag. 
Home Friend | Good Stories 
Everyday Life Everyday Life 
| Successful Farming 
The Pathfinder — 
CLUB NO. 632 | CLUB NO. 633 
s n Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Good Stories } Good Stories 
Household Mag. | Woman's World 
American Fruit Grower Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
The Pathfinder |The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 645 
Delineator Household Mag. 
Woman's World $ Pictorial Review $ 50 
Household Mag. Woman's World 
The Pathfinder | The Pathfinder 
with your name, address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON. D. C. 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues. 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 


Radio . Coyne hool, Dept.C2-1K 

500 South Paulina Str Cc 
Amer. Poultry Jol. | Gentlewoman 
Farm Journal 

| The Pathfinder 

Everyday Life | Capper’s Farmer 

CLUB NO. 639 | McCall's Magazine 
Check the club you want. Cut out and mail this ad 
for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
tance and our service will please you 
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WASHINGTON CHAT 


COLUMNIST’S LAMENT 
Hoover’s gone a-fishing, 
Garner’s quit us, too, 
Congress’s fled the capital, 
Gosh !—what shall we do? 


MORE RED TAPE 

Secause the Constitution says a 
president’s pay cannot be changed 
while in office, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has to go through the routine of 
each month paying Mr. Hoover the 
full $6,250. He, in turn, lives up to his 
voluntary 20 per cent cut by refund- 
ing the Treasury $1,250 every month. 
However, the Treasury is now paying 
the President in two monthly pay 
checks instead of one as heretofore. 


ECONOMY CONFUSION 


Seldom has Congress passed an act 
so confusing and inconsistent as the 
so-called economy law. Within four 
days Comptroiler General McCarl is- 
sued 52 rulings, and he will have to 
issue many more before the intricacies 
are straightened out. By way of il- 
lustration, the Vice President and 
members of the cabinet were hailed 
as “voluntarily” accepting a 15 per 
cent salary cut. One part of the law 
specifically states that they “are re- 
duced by 15 per centum” yet another 
provision (regarding furloughs) was 
interpreted as giving them the choice 
of time off at 8 1-3 per cent reduction. 
But they elected full time with the 
flat 15 per cent cut. There are many 
similar complications. However, it 
would appear that so much leeway 
was intentional—giving the govern- 
ment the right to resort to the more 
drastic provisions when necessary, 


LINCOLN STILL ATTRACTS 

There is warm debate in the capital 
as to whether the much publicized 
George Washington bicentennial cele- 
bration has been a fizzle. Not as many 
visitors have been attracted to Wash- 
ington as the merchants had hoped, 
yet it is a fact that what visitors there 
are continue to make the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Memorial 
their mecca. That economy may have 
something to do with it is seen in the 
fact that crowds still flock to these 
non-toll shrines while Mt. Vernon, 
which charges 25 cents admission, re- 
ports a falling off of visitors. More 
than 16,000 persons visited the Lin- 
coln Memorial on a recent Sunday (Mt. 
Vernon being closed on the Sabbath). 
Frank Crowinshield, editor of Vanity 
Fair magazine, criticizes the Lincoln 
Memorial for “failing to follow Greek 
traditions” and for “offending the 
taste of the visitors by having at eye 
level the bottom of the statue’s shoe.” 
Yet not many visitors are experienced 
enough in art to appreciate its defects 

if any—and instead of being “of- 
fended” stand about expressing ap- 
preciation of the Grecian’ temple, 
with its irregularly spaced 36 marble 


The Majesty of Lincoln 


columns to aid the optical illusion of 
symmetry, and the calm yet rugged 
figure of the seated Lincoln which re- 
poses therein, gazing in contemplative 
mood out over the magnificent reflect- 
ing pool toward the Washington 
monument and the Capitol beyond. 
The visitor is surprised to learn that 
the soft light which bathes the 19-foot 
figure sifts through marble slabs five- 
eighths of an inch thick. The slabs 
were boiled in white wax for 48 hours 
to make them as translucent as ala- 
baster. 





PRATTLETATTLE 


A Washington Post (pro-Hoover) scribe 
reports the presidential auto standing out 
in front of the White House for two hours 
—with the motor running. 

The President on August 14 will per- 
sonally accept for the government the 
statue of the late Cardinal Gibbons, Wash- 
ington’s latest memorial. 

The efficient Washington high school 
cadet corps (compulsory military train- 
ing being in vogue in the capital schools) 
is without its six army instructors as a 
result of the economy act. 

Four mascots are exempt from the Dis- 
trict dog tag law. They are “Al” and 
“Buff,” firemen’s pals; “Matt” of the street 
cleaning department stables, and “Jack 
Rags” of the garbage department. 

The government still has on hand $480,- 
000 left when the Stars and Stripes, offi- 
cial newspaper of the A. E. F., suspended 
publication. It was suggested that the 
money be turned over to the B. E. F. (Bo- 
nus Expeditionary Forces) but Uncle Sam 
said he couldn't. 

Representative Britten, senior Republi- 
can member of the House naval commit- 
tee, is suing Harriman & Co. for $46,987 
on account of a stock transaction. 

Senator Norris says that if Senator 
Bingham goes to heaven “he will refuse 
to go in unless he has a bottle of beer 
under his arm.” Even then he won’t be 
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able to get in, add Capitol wisecrack: 
if that fellow at the gate in the St. Py 
disguise happens to be a _ prohibit 
agent! 

Two Senate mice committed suicid: 
sticking their heads in unbaited m 
traps when Congress adjourned and 
cut off their usual supply of baloney 
cheesy speeches. Incidentally, in ¢ 
ing out the desks of senators there 
found candy, toothpicks, novels and 
eral “flat glass bottles.” 


CONTESTOMANIA 


. F. TOUHY, JR., 326 South U: 
J street, Olean, N. Y., is probably 
happiest contestocrat in America. H¢ 
cently received a check for $20,000, { 
prize for a 150-word essay in Lorilla: 
“Old Gold” contest. David J. Mille: 
St. Louis won $5,000 second prize. Am: 
minor winners is Arthur O. Friel, popu 
author, who received $100. Contestocr 
anxiously awaits publication of ma 
winning entries. 

Liberty discontinues its $500 wee! 
X-word puzzles, substituting last-! 
limericks which also pay $500 weekly 
68 cash prizes. Collier’s has been ru 
ning an unusual contest offering $100, * 
and $50 weekly for deliberate plagiari 
of antique masterpieces of fiction. Ster 
Institute, 9 East 37th street, New Y: 
City, is sponsoring an offer of $50 week!) 
for “new uses.” Household Magazine, | 
peka, Kans., offers $75 in a limerick « 


test closing Aug. 31. Atwater Kent named 
its neon tuning light “Tonebeam” and 


paid A. F. Sweeney, 1508 S. St. Louis ay 
nue, Tulsa, Okla., $1,000 for suggesting 
In the Milson Co.’s “Name-the-Dog” c 
test, Proctor E. Paris, Morganfield, Kk 
won $250, likewise received the Scot 
with the pedigree. All Mr. Paris invest 
was a stamp and did not buy any go 

Incidentally, Mr. Paris’s participation \ 
through the ad appearing in The Pa 
finder. 

National Contest Headquarters is n 
broadcasting hints on how to win p! 
contests from KFWI, San Francisco, M 
day evenings at 7:15 (PST) with the w: 
er at the microphone. Mrs. E. M. Hary 
501 43rd avenue, San Francisco, is sec! 
tary of the National Contest Forun, | 
neer organization of California cont 
enthusiasts. Miss Kate Morphy, emp! 
ed by the American Trust Co., recent 
won the Seventh Annual Lip Readi 
Tournament held by the American Fed« 
ation of Organizations for the Hard 
Hearing, making her champion lip read 
of the United States——Gilson V. Wilk 

————___-. go 
WEEKLY PRIZE WINNERS 

Following is a list of the winners of t 
nine weekly promptness prizes offered 
The Pathfinder Word Building Cont: 
broadcast by radio, for the week endi 
July 16th: First, Cora B. Hennel, Blo: 
ington, Ind., $10; second, Mrs. H. N. J¢ 
son, Detroit Lakes, Minn. $5; third, M 
Mary Dean, Bryan, Ohio, $3; fourth, Ru 
G. Gribble, Bredette, Mont., $2; fifth, L 
McGurdy, Great Falls, Mont., $1; six 
James F. Johnson, Randolph, Kans., 
seventh, Mrs. J. A. Walen, Rolette, N. Da 
$1; eighth, Clarice Watts, Topeka, Kar 
$1; ninth, Mrs. Asa Hooker, Great Fa 
Mont., $1. 

Oa 

The “wets” might quote Milton (Pa 
dise Lost): “To the tree of prohibiti: 
root of all our woe.” But how could 
prophesy that far back? 
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PICKLING TIME 
Vegetables selected for pickling 
should be very firm and not over- 
ripe,” advises Miss Ruth M. Dawson, 
foods specialist of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College extension serv- 











ice. When making whole pickles, she 









TOMATO CATSUP 


Contributed by Ruth M. Dawson, North Da- | 

















kota Agricultural College. 


1 pk. ripe tomatoes 

% ¢. salt 

% lb. sugar 

% tsp. cayenne 

1 tsp. ground mace 

1 tbsp. celery seed 

1 tbsp. ground cinnamon 

% tsp. ground cloves 

1 gt. vinegar 

Wash, cut up, cook and strain to- 
matoes. Add other ingredients and 
boil until the right consistency. 
Seal. 












uniform 


of small 
crooked and 
misshapen ones for sliced or chunked 


suggests selection 
vegetables, using the 


pickles and relishes. The brine or 
vinegar should cover the pickles at 
all times. If the pickles are placed in 
crocks or barrels, they should be stir- 
red from time to time, as the salt tends 
to sink to the bottom. Stir with a 
wood or granite spoon or ladle, for 
highly acid solution should not come 
in contact with metal. One pint of 
salt to a gallon of water is the usual 
brine solution. “But,” advises Miss 
Dawson, “this had best be tested with 
an egg to determine its strength. If 


the egg floats easily, the brine is 
right.” Cider vinegar is good for 


pickling purposes and is less expensive 
than the bottled table vinegar. And 
don’t forget the spices—they give the 
pickles the piquant flavor so desirable 
as an accompaniment to the meat 
course. 


SHORTS VS. SKIRTS 

They are having quite a hot debate 
in the Irving Park district of Chicago 
over the appearance of “shorts” on 
the municipal tennis courts. Two 
girls barred from the grounds for 
wearing the abbreviated trunks went 
to court about it. Their petition avers: 
“The new shorts tend toward grace 
and beauty and fulfill all canons of 
decency. Medical experts recognize 
the beneficial designs of the costumes, 
which permit health-giving sun rays 

» play upon the body.” And the court 

treed with them! 


SAFETY PINS NOT SAFE 

The safety pin is one of the worst 
menaces in the home where there is 
an infant, declares Dr. Charles J. 
Imperatori, New York nose and throat 
specialist who has to deal with many 
cases involving swallowing of small 
objects by infants. He urges mothers 
lo use tapes instead. “The principal 
reason why a safety pin is so danger- 


ous,” he explains, “is that it is prac- 
tically always open. The closed pins 
are rarely swallowed, and even when 
they are they seldom give rise to any 
dangerous complications.” Next to 
pins, says this authority, the greatest 
perils are coins, buttons, jewelry, fruit 
pits, teeth and seeds. “Beads,” he adds, 
“are particularly dangerous. A neck- 
lace thoughtlessly placed around a 
baby’s neck and the infant subsequent- 
ly swallowing a bead has resulted in 
death.” 


CLEANING ALUMINUM 


Discoloration on aluminum will 
often yield to a brisk rubbing with 
whiting or fine steel wool. If that 
does not do the trick, try vinegar. 
However, Miss Gladys Gallup, exten- 
sion home management specialist at 
Washington State college, warns 
against washing aluminum with strong 
soap or scouring powder containing 
free alkali because the latter will dis- 
color this metal. 

ee 
IT REALLY HAPPENED 

When Jacob Schiller’s Brooklyn 
apartment caught fire he led his four- 
year-old son to safety, thinking that 
his wife would follow immediately. 
But she stayed behind to dress and 
when she was ready to leave smoke 
and flames barred the stairway. So 
Frau Schiller drew in the clothesline, 
tied one end to the table and let her- 
self down into the yard—so fast that 
she cut her hands on the rope. 

Entering a lion’s cage for rehearsal 
Marion Knowlton of Hamid’s wild 
animal circus, at New York, stumbled 
and Sheba, tawny lioness, swept a 
claw at her and ripped open a knee. 
She was carried to safety as her as- 
sistant kept the six big cats at bay 
with a broomstick! 

Disgruntled for what he interpreted 
as slaps at him and his political as- 
sociates in a sermon by Rev. Stude- 
baker, at Beloit, Wis., E. R. Branigan, 
majority leader of the City Council, 
threatened to sue the Second Con- 
gregational Church for the dollar he 
put on the collection plate. 

ee oe 
SUNNY DAY THEME SONG 
“Blessings on thee, little sisters, 
Sunback suits and coats of blisters!” 
SS Se 

A model wife is one who asks her hus- 
band’s advice after she has decided what 
to do. 








NAME O’HOWLS 


In Los Angeles a Miss COMBES works 
for a Mr. HAIR. 

Dr. STORK, ERIE LINE, JOHN BULL, 
MARIE CHRISTMAS, WADE CROSSER 
and PEARL FISHER are noted in the new 
Evansville, Ind., directory. 

I. PRESS is a tailor at Altadena, Cal. 

Calgary, Canada, has for a nose special- 
ist, Dr. I. H. BLOW, for a dentist, Dr. J. G. 
PULLAR, and for a plumber, H. D. FAW- 
CETT. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter WANDERWELL 
arrived in San Francisco after motoring 
all the way from Buenos Aires. The trip 
required 10 months. 











Don’t Risk a 
CANNING 
DISASTER 


D°xt be misled by the sugges- 
tion of saving a few half pennies 
at the risk of losing your season's 
supply of preserves. Unfortunately, 
freshly made cheap rubbers and qual- 
ity rubbers often /ook alike, and it 
takes rea! performance to show up the dif- 
ference. The only safe way is to buy 4y name. 
Good Luck Jar Rubbers are the highest 
quality made. And—at 10¢ a dozen, they are 
the cheapest canning insurance you can buy. 
Ask, by name, for 


GOOD LUCK* 
Jar Rubbers 


WITH THE BIG, HANDY LIP 


Used by experts and millions of housewives 
for 20 years. More sold than any other brand. 
Made of new, /ive rubber. Safe for all meth- 
ods of canning. If your dealer hasn't them, 
order direct from us. 


SEND FOR TEXT BOOK 


Follow approved canning instructions. Our 
Home Canners’ Text Book is most complete 
and reliable we know of. 80 pages of rec- 
ipes, new methods, etc. with free supply of 
canning labels, gummed and printed with 
names of vegetables, fruits, etc.—all for 10¢. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
30 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


IMPORTANT. When buying new jars it will 
pay you to remember that Good Luck Jar 
Rubbers come packed with all Atlas E-Z 
Seal and Atlas Mason Fruit Jars. These 
are the only jars which come to you from 
the glass factory all equip ed with the 








famous Good Luck Jar Rubbers. 
or smatier if desired. 
Same price for full length 
or bust form, groups, land- 
scapes, pet animals, etc., 
guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY 22" mai phote 
or snapshot 

(any size) and within a week you will receive 
your beautiful life-like enlargement, guaran- 
piss postage or send and we - Take advantage of 

is amazing offer now. Send your photos today. Specify size wanted. 
STANDARD ART S 
908 West Lake Street, Dept. 922-K 


tc Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping. 
orenlargements of any 
teed fadeless. Pay postman 47c plus postage— 
Gol i RE FREE! 


Size 8x 10inches 
part of group picture. Safe 
return of original photo 
or send 49¢ with order and we pay. OER: 
Big 16x20-inch e ement sent C.0.D. 7Bc 
y 

T have an honest proven treatment for goitre 

sed throughout the world. A booklet in 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








2 colors, illustrated and copyrighted at 
Washington, tells cause of goitre and new 
ideas for easy treatment 


BOOK FREE. Write 
DR. ROCK, Box 737, Drawer 147, MILWAUKEE. WIS. 






2 H A new pro- 
Become a Foot Correctionist ‘.-::..':°: 
Oss Medial nor 
chiropody. All the trade you can attend to: many are 
making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly; easy termes for training 
by mall. no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting. Established 1844. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory. 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mase. 
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DETOURS 


WE AIM TO PLEASE 


HIS week we have no place for 

anything else in these columns 

save a short short story submit- 
ted by Miss Edith Hulshouser of Lans- 
dale, Pa. Her accompanying letter is 
self-explanatory. It reads: 


Dear Sirs—As I am a subscriber of The 
Pathfinder I look to you for help. I am 
a girl 14 years old. As yet, my grammar 
is poor and my imagination undeveloped. 
How ever my ambition is to become an 
author. Inclosed you will find a short 
story, the first I ever wrote. If this story 
is good enough I would like it to be print- 
ed in your magizine. Here are the rea- 
sons for me asking this favor. At home 
I once stated I wanted to be a writer and 
they made fun of me. Every time they 
see me writing they ask am I writing a 
book and then laugh at me. This to me 
is disheartning as I am forced to write 
when no one is home. If my father would 
see my story in print he would be proud 
and thus encourage me. I wish to thank 
you for your trouble.” 


Now for the story. It is called, “A 


Misunderstanding.” 


Jane Gilbert was an attractive girl of 
18, a lover of all animals including men. 
Jane lived on her fathers farm, and was 
usually found working in her gardens of 
which she was very proud. Neighboring 
the Gilbert Farm were the Spring Valley 
Farms, owned by Mr. Adams, a wealthy 
farmer. Mr. Adam’s only son _ Frank, 
dispite all the hired help, always found 
work in the fields adjoining Jane’s gar- 
dens. Jane and Frank, being acquainted, 
often carried on little chats during the 
resting periods and noon hours. As it 
happened one day. Frank and Jane met 
down at the spring. Instead of immedi- 
ately returning to work, they sat upon a 
rock and became engaged in a conversa- 
tion. This conversation became more and 
more friendly. Finally Frank took Jane 
in his arms and kissed her. 

“Why, Frank,” stammered his victim. 

Frank shamefully hung his head. 

“I couldn’t help it, honestly Jane, I—I— 
I love you.” he tried to explain. 

“I wonder what my ant thinks.’ 
dered Jane. 

“Your aunt?” 

“Sure, my ant saw you.” she innocently 
declared. 

“Your—your——” Frank Adams said no 
more but quickly fled leaving Jane in 
utter amazement. 

No longer did Jane see Frank in the ad- 
joining fields, no more did she meet him 
at the spring. Days passed, weeks passed, 
but no signs of Frank. A year and a half 
still found Jane working in her gardens, 
wondering what had become of her com- 
panion. She did not see him, hear from 
him, she didn’t even hear people mention 
his name. Frank Adams had completely 
vanished. 

One hot afternoon as Jane returned 
from the field she was greeted by her 
mother. 

“Jane,” she called, “a letter for you.” 

Jane eagerly tore open the envelope. 

“Dear Jane,’” she read, “‘I wish to in- 
vite you to my announcement party to- 
night. Don’t fail to come. Love Doro- 
Che.”™. 

“Mother, may I go?” 

“Most assuredly,” was the hearty re- 


> 


won- 


Spaar —o lige: 


“I°LL GO AND GET IT, Boys!” 


spond, “come get ready dear it is late 
now.” 

Jane, that evening, found the party 
rather boring as she had no one to dance 
with. Wishing to be alone Jane went out 
on the balcony. Below her couples stroll- 
ed in the gardens. The moon’s reflection 
on the water revealed a pair of lovers in 
a@ canoe singing to the time of a guitar. 
Jane felt a sense of loneliness creep over 
her, a longing to be with Frank Adams, 
her Frank. 

“Jane,” whispered a 
shadows of the fragrant 
vine. 

“Frank, Frank, Where have you been?” 
sobbed Jane as she ran into his out- 
stretched arms. 

“I was afraid of your aunt after she 
saw——” 

“Frank, what aunt, when?” interrupted 
the puzzled Jane. 

“Down at the spring, your aunt saw 
me kiss you. I thought of a scandel so I 
went to my uncle. I better go before they 
find me here.” 

“Frank,” commanded Jane, “come here. 
You loveable darling, give me a chance to 
explain. My a-u-n-t—didn’t see you, it 
was my a-n-t, the one you had stepped on. 
Any way, Frank, I liked that kiss, and if 
you are willing we will dance now and if 
Dot is willing as well as you, we will have 
a double announcement tonight.” 


voice from the 
honeysuckle 


P. S. There now, are you satisfied, 
Edith? 
Oo 


OUR “FIRST” PRESIDENT 


Renewed assertion that John Han- 
son and not George Washington was 
the “first president of the United 
States” is to be discounted. It is just 
an old theory that has persisted al- 
most from the birth of our republic 
and one that simply will not down. 
Besides, it is more of a “catch” prop- 
osition than anything else. 

Prior to the inauguration of the gov- 
ernment there was no president of the 
United States in the sense that we 
know him today. The then single 
chamber of Congress elected various 
delegates to preside over its sessions. 
The Continental Congress, which met 
between 1774 and 1788, had 16 such 
delegate-presiding officers. They were 
Peyton Randolph of Virginia (on two 
occasions), Henry Middleton of South 
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Carolina, John Hancock of Massachy;; 
setts (twice), Henry Laurens of South 
Carolina, John Jay of New Yo: 
Samuel Huntington of Connectic 
Thomas McKean of Delaware, Jo! 
Hanson of Maryland, Elias Boudi 
of New Jersey, Thomas Mifflin 
Pennsylvania, Richard Henry Lee 
Virginia, Nathanial Gorham of Ma: 
chusetts, Arthur St. Clair of Penn: 
vania and Cyrus Griffin of Virginia 

Hanson was not even the first d&¢ 
gate to preside over the Continen! 
Congress. Then by what stretch 
imagination do some sticklers try 
make him out as “the first president’ 

For a brief period before the Co 
stitution was adopted we were gov- 
erned by the Articles of the Confed- 
eration which even then designated 
this nation as “The United States of 
America.” These articles designated 
Congress’s presiding officer as “Thy 
President of the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.” Hanson was the 
first to hold office with that title, hence 
the argument. However, seven others 
who followed him bore the same title. 

But George Washington was the 
first to be given the title of “Presi 
dent of the United States” without any 
modifying clause. That is why he is 
the first so recognized in our official 
list of chief executives. 


WELL NOW! 


“Taps,” the beloved good _ night 
bugle call of the American doughbo,y 
has finally been adopted by the French 
army. It took the A. E. F. to mak 
the poilou like it. 

Approximately 25,000 persons visit 
the Harding tomb at Marion, Ohi 
every month, 

They bave few arguments over hal! 
fare for children on Vienna’s strec! 
cars. Youngsters over four feet, four 
inches tall must pay full fare. There 
is a measuring mark on the frame of 
the door. 

Los Angeles keeps more cows tha: 
most other cities. A recent bovi: 
census disclosed 50,000 within th 
metropolitan area. 


Sweet potatoes form the second 
largest vegetable crop in the United 
States. 

Pittsfield, Mass., claims that in the 
Museum of National History and Ar! 
in that city you can see the origina! 
One Hoss Shay of which Holmes 
wrote. 

Oe 
TRAVELERS WITH TRUNKS 


When several circus elephants were be- 
ing taken from the Irish Free State into 
northern Ireland the customs collectors 
were in doubt as to whether they we! 
subject to the duty collectible on all ar 
mals entering British territory. It w 
finally agreed that, although the elephan 
could be taxed as animals, they should | 
permitted to pass on the ground that th 
also were travelers carrying trunks. 

Orie 

A well known zoologist says that onl: 
eight gorillas are now in this country, a!! 
being in captivity. The last part of that 
makes it O. K. with us. 
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YOUR P’S AND Q’S 


LESSON IX—CONCORD OF VERBS 
HE verb must agree with its sub- 
ject in number and person; that 
is, it is singular or plural, and 
first, second or third person accord- 
ing to the number and person of its 
subject. Observe the following: 











1. A singular subject takes a verb in 
the singular as, “The boy works in the 
shop.” 

2. A plural subject takes a plural verb, 
as, “The boys work in the shop.” 

3. When the subject contains two or 
more nouns joined by and the verb must 
be plural, as, “John and James are broth- 
ers.” 

4. When the subject contains two or 
more singular nouns joined by or, either— 
or, or neither—nor, the verb must be sin- 
gular: “Either John or James is guilty”; 
“Neither the doctor nor the lawyer has ar- 
rived.” 

5. A collective noun, when singular, 
may take a verb in the plural if the 
speaker is thinking of separate things, as 
“A herd of cattle were grazing in the 
field.” If it is thought of as one thing 
the verb should be in the singular, as, 
“The herd was sold for $5,000.” 


We may say either the committee 
reports or the committee report. 


Use of IS or ARE 


Editor P’s and Q’s—Which should 
be used in the following sentence “is” 
or “are”? “Confusion in the arrang- 
ing for shipments and delay in secur- 
ing prompt deliveries (is or are) re- 
sulting from the practice of having 
the same suffix letters assigned to 
two or more orders.” 

“Are” should be used because two 
distinct subjects are indicated, that is 
“confusion and delay.” If you read 
the sentence by dropping out the 
modifying phrases, the use of “are” 
appears to be justified instantly. For 
example, “Confusion and delay are 
resulting from having the same suf- 
fix letters assigned to two or more 
orders.” 

_  ———— 


FARMWARD HO! 


The old farm can’t be such a bad 
place after all. According to an esti- 
mate by the Department of Agricul- 
ture the farm population was 31,260,- 
000 persons on January 1, 1932, as 
eo with 30,612,000 on January 
, 1931, or a gain of 648,000. The in- 
crease in 1931 was the largest and 
most significant recorded by the de- 
partment’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the 10 years in which it 
has been estimating changes in popu- 
lation. For seven years of this period 
annual decreases in farm population 
were reported with only 1930 and 1931 
showing appreciable gains. While 
1,472,000 persons left farms for towns 
and cities last year more than 1,679,- 
000 moved farmward. In 1930 the 
movements from farms to cities and 
from cities to farms were almost 
equal. Some 1,727,000 persons moved 
from farms to cities while 1,766,000 
moved back to the soil. It would be 


a mistake, says the bureau, to count 
all these as additional farmers. It 
brands this movement not a genuine 
“back-to-the-farm” movement because 
very few of them are engaging in 
farming as a business. Rather, it 
looks on this movement to the farm 
as almost wholly an attempt to obtain 
low-cost housing and partial sub- 
sistence. The bureau estimates the 
movement to and from farms by geo- 
graphic divisions, in 1931, as follows: 


To From 
Farms Farms 

New England ........ 46,000 48.000 
Middle Atlantic ...... 92.000 90,000 
East North Central... 265,000 217,000 
West North Central... 356,000 288,000 
South Atlantic ....... 156,000 184,000 
East South Central... 134,000 119,000 
West South Central.. 381,000 300,000 
PEE gc cccscases 105,000 92.000 
Pe <cnee% ieee eae 144,000 134,000 

TE a al 1 679. Oi 0 1 472,000 





BRAIN TEASER 


OOTLEGGING is less profitable 
now than any time since Vol- 
tead became famous, but they’re 

still bootlegging and some of them are 
still getting caught in the act. Whether 
you have an “official” or not, you 
should get a kick out of this problem | 
contributed by reader D. H. Batten- 
field, of Delaware, Ohio. Six boot- 
leggers, three fathers and a son of 
each respectively, were caught “with 
the goods on them” in separate pos- 
session. After trial and conviction 
the judge announced that he would 
fine each of them as many dollars per 
quart as he was found to possess 
quarts. Thus the fine of each father 
amounted to $63 more than that of his 
son. What were the number of quarts 
found in the possession of each father 
and son respectively? Answer next 
week. 





Last Week’s Answer—The merchant’s 
indebtedness was $2,857.14. 

——— oo 
HISTORIC SNORTS 

During the World war Germany was an 
ally of the Allies in combating the bol- 
shevists in North Russia at the same time 
that Germany was fighting the Allies on 
the Western front. 

Beau Brummell, who set the fashion 
standards for a generation, was slovenly 
in his dress during the last 20 years of 
his life. 

Henry Adams, the historian, wrote a 
lengthy autobiography of himself with- 
out ever mentioning his wife. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, the composer, 
had 20 children and 11 of them were mu- 
sicians. 

Cato did not begin to learn the Greek 
language until he was 80 years old. 

ee 
BUT WHO WANTS TO? 

So sensitive is nitrogen iodine, one of 
the world’s most “touchy” explosives, that 
it will go off when tickled with a feather. 

——___-< 

If they keep on debunking history the 
archaeologists may claim that Noah’s flood 
was just something a plumber’s helper 
could have attended to. 
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CONTRE VANISHES 
“IN 4 WEEKS” 


Avoid Dangerous Operation! 
Home Treatment. Get Free Book 


“Your four weeks home treatment ended my 
goitre.”"—Mrs. J. M. Spencer, Attica, Ohio. 

“My doctor said operate. But by your 
treatment I ended goitre : nn 
in 1 month. That was 3 
years ago. Goitre has 
never returned.””—Mrs. 


W. A. Pease, Creston, B.C. 


End Goitre Quick 


200,000 others have 
treated goitre at home 
by this harmless, easy 
method. Ends goitre quick 
without danger or opera- 
tion. Many say they had 
tried other methods in 


Po 

SS 

Rx, * 
vain. But this method 2d PS 


ended goitres often in Usty Gostre Gone 
only 4 weeks. Method explained in big, illus- 
trated 44 page FREE BOOK by eminent 
Battle Creek Goitre Specialist. Send for 
book today. Learn how to end goitre quick. 


FREE— Send No Money 


Physicians Treatment and Advisory Co. 
91369 Sanborn Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me FREDP book How to End Goitre Quick 
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who derive largest 


profits know and 
heed certain sim- 


INVENTORS ch 


before applyin for patents Our book, Patent-Sense, gives 
those facts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY 
Est. 1869, 635 (635 F St.,B N. W.,Deot. y Washington, DB. c. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, 
feet and legs, and when pressure above ankles 
leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


IT’S NO JOKE TO BE 


DEAF 


so ery Deaf Person Knows That + 
. a a Way made himself hear, after being 
« deaf 2, 25 years, with Artificial Ear Drums, bis 
own Invention. Worn day and night, they stopped 
head noises and ringing ears "they are invisible 
and perfectly comfortable. No wires or batteries 
No one sees them. Write for his true story, ‘Howl 
Got Deaf and Made Myself Hear,’’ also interesting 

ae on deafness, its causes and relief. Address 
> 


EORGE P. WAY, INC 


724 aes Building — 


Stomach Ulcers 


Quick relief without operation from ulcers due 
to gastric hyper-acidity and all forms of stomach 
pain Send 10c (coin or stamps) for trial treat- 
ment and valuable information. 


MISSION LABORATORIES, 
16 Court S&t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 










Detroit, Michigan 


Dept. 14, 








A Profitable Spare 
Time Job for You 


You will welcome The Pathfinder way of converting 
your spare moments into real cash just as enthu- 


siastically as does Mrs. M who writes: ‘‘Your 
plan is a wonder. I never before realized one could 
make extra money s0 easily. Why, I earned $3.60 in 
less than an hour the very first time I tried it.”’ 
Hundreds are now building a permanent spare time 
income through this plan. 


LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment is required. 
If you are desirous of increasing your income in your 
Spare time, write us today using the convenient 
coupon below. We'll tell you ail about the money 
making opportunities that are open to you as our 
subscription representative in your community. 

No Obligation Inquiry Blank— — — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C 

Please send me full particulars about your money 
making plan 
Name 


BEGIEEB ccccccccccccccccccesscocceoseserss 
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The Pathfinde, 


LUCID INTERVALS 


Attaboy—Did you hear about the 12 
men who were hung? 

Alsoran—Heavens, no—tell me about it. 

Attaboy—They couldn’t come to a jury 
decision. 


Gaybird 
has sued 
of affec- 


Butterscotch—You say that 
loves his wife more since she 
another woman for alienation 
tions? 

Milktoast—Yes, he never suspected be- 
fore that his wife considered his affec- 
tions worth $100,000. 


Heebee—Are you a staunch Democrat? 
Jeebee—Mercy, yes! I even refuse Re- 
publican campaign cigars! 


Dr. Blurp—So your husband is suffer- 
ing from hallucinations? 

Mrs. Nagger—Well, every time we go 
riding with him behind the wheel he im- 
agines he is driving the car! 


“Why does Stubble sit around all day 
and never do any work?” 

“When he was a boy his teacher admon- 
ished her pupils: ‘When in doubt don’t’— 
and Stubble being always in doubt, just 
don’t!” 


Agnes—What are patrons of husbandry? 

Pearl—They are agricultural associa- 
tions. 

Agnes—Goodness, I thought they were 
movie actresses! 


Spiegeleisen—Well, now that his fa- 
ther’s fortune is gone I guess that Dick 
will have to paddle his own canoe. 

Gesundheit—I don’t see why he should; 
he still has his yacht. 


“So Les Waite is the lightweight cham- 
pion of his county, eh? Who did he ever 
get the best of?” 

“Everyone who ever dealt at his gro- 
cery store!” 


School Teacher—What happens to peo- 
ple who violate the law? 

Auchinchloss—Nothing, unless they are 
caught. 


Host (aside to wife)—I wish our com- 
pany would go. I want to get some sleep. 

Wife (aloud)—Oh, Miss_ Schnitzell, 
won’t you please sing for us? 


Gentleman Farmer—Get out the town 
car, James. We'll drive in to hear Sena- 
tor Whozis lecture on farm relief ! 


V ictim—Help—save me—save me! 
Observer—Swim over here and I will 
pull you up. 


Wigg—My debts have me so worried I 
can’t sleep at nights. 

Wagg—Then how do you keep going? 

Wigg—By sleeping in the daytime. 


Luevita—I just accepted Heartsill’s pro- 
posal of marriage. 

Ariana—Well, when I refused him he 
said he didn’t care what happened to him. 


Tit—I understand that one presidential 
candidate is incapacitated from the waist 
down. 

Tat—Well, that’s not as bad as being 
incapacitated from the waist up! 


“What are all those customers going in 
that store for? Is it bargain day?” 

“They are not customers. They’re bill 
collectors.” 


Redd—How in the world do you man- 
age after your 10 per cent cut? 

Tape—Oh, I just deduct 10 per cent 
from every bill I pay. 


June—I’m afraid some of the jokes 
DeWitters tells are a bit off-color. 

Julie—No wonder—you know, he’s col- 
or-blind. 


William—Pa, what’s a base deceiver? 

Pa—lIt’s a ballplayer who deceives the 
opposing pitcher by getting him to throw 
the ball to a baseman, and going back to 
the bag from which he made believe he 
was about to steal. 


“That man gets into one hole after an- 
other, but he’s successful.” 

“What does he do for a living?” 

“Fills teeth along with his other dental 
work.” 


Seeress—The magic globe tells me that 
after 10 more years in the movies you 
shall have had just eight husbands. 

Flicker Fay—Oh, ’tis sad to think that 
I shall have to wait 10 years before I can 
marry again—I just divorced my eighth. 


Visitor—And what are you going to do 
when you grow up, dear? 

Bobbie—I’m going to raise mint. 

Visitor—Mint? 

Bobbie—Yes, that’s where Daddy says 
all our money comes from. 


“Sam, don’t make a fool of yourself!” 
“Too late, dearie, I did that when I mar- 
ried you.” 


Visitor—What 
birthday, Willie? 
Willie—Why, I got born, of course. 


did you get on your 


“Trippley has a new racket now.” 
“What, is it something dishonest?” 
“No, he plays tennis with it.” 


Chester—Were you put out when 
came home and found your mother-in-! 
there on a visit? 

Field—Was I? She made me pack 
mediately and go to the club to stay. 


NBC—I read in the paper that sci 
has discovered that singing warms 
blood. 

CBS—He must be right. I’ve hea 
singing that has made my blood boil. 


A group of passengers were gathered 
the deck of a cruising ocean liner for ¢ 
tertainment. The master of ceremoni 
anounced that he could tell the occup 
tion of any passenger by casually obser 
ing his face. He proceeded. “You are 
lawyer?” Correct. “You are a doctor 
Correct. “You are a minister?” Corre: 
“You are a farmer?” The last-named su! 
ject answered dejectedly, “You are badly 


hed 


mistaken; I’m only seasick! 


Asker—You say that Murphy punched 
Finnigan in the eye. How could he when 
he lost both arms in the war? 

Teller—You see, Murphy was so mad 
at something Finnigan said that he forg:t 
all about not having any arms. 

——_.. 
HE LIKES THE DEPRESSION 

“I like the depression,” says Henry An- 
sley of the Amarillo (Tex.) News-Glob 
He explains: “I have had more fun sin 
the depression than I ever had in my lif 
Three years ago only one man of th 
News-Globe organization could be out o! 
town at the same time. Nowadays the 
whole outfit could leave the office and it 
wouldn’t make any difference. I have 
time to visit my friends. I am getting ac- 
quainted wiih my neighbors. Three yea: 
ago I ordered my clothes from a merchant 
tailor—two or three suits at a time. But 
now I haven’t bought a suit in two yea! 

I am mighty proud of my Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes. Three years ago I was 
so busy and my wife was so busy that we 
didn’t see much of each other, consequent- 
ly, we sort of lost interest in each other. 
About twice a week I went home to din- 
ner. I never had time to go anywhere 
with her. My wife belonged to all the 
clubs in town. She even joined the young 
mothers’ club. We don’t have any chil- 
dren, but she was studying—and between 
playing bridge and going to clubs she was 
never at home. We got stuck up and high- 
faluting. We even took down the old fam- 
ily bed and bought a set of twin beds 
on the installment. We have come off our 
pedestal and are really living at my home 
now. The twin beds are stored in the 
garage and instead of taking a hot water 
bottle to bed she sticks her heels in m) 
back, just like she did before Hoover was 
elected. My digestion is better. I am 
eating more wholesome foods. I take 
more exercise. I walk to town and a lot 
of people who used to drive Cadillacs are 
walking with me. Three years ago I never 
had time to go to church. I played golf 
all day Sunday and, besides, I was s° 
darned smart that there wasn’t a preach- 
er in west Texas who could tell me any- 
thing. Now Lam going to church regu- 
larly,.never miss a Sunday. And if the 
depression keeps up I will be going to 
prayer meeting before long. I like the 
depression !” 
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SPORTETTES 


While the “grand old man” of 
swimming, Duke Kahanamoku of 
Hawaii, 42 years old, failed to qualify 
(at Coney Island pool, in Cincinnati) 
to represent the United States in 
the Olympics, 14-year-old Ralph Flan- 
agan, Of Miami Beach, Fla., gained the 
honor of being the youngest male 
swimmer ever to become member of 
an American Olympic swimming team. 

After many rumors George Herman 
(“Babe”) Ruth, mightest swatsman of 
baseball who pulls in a presidential- 
sized salary, says he will quit play- 
ing when he’s 40 (in February, 1934) 
and probably will become manager of 
a major league team—but he won’t 
say whether it would be the Boston 
Red Sox or not. 


Tests of Gene Sarazen’s golf drives, 
in Detroit, showed that it is the speed 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising is the great e which brings producer and con- 
eumer, seller and bayer, employer and worker together. With 
five million people reading The Pathfinder, this paper offere a rare 
chance to profit by this modern force. Have you anything to sell, 
buy or exchange? Do you want agents’ Want help? Want e 
partner ? Want a position ? Want to loan or borrow money 7? Want | 
to work up a nice business at home, through the mails’ Al! you! 
need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possible and broad- | 
cast it through Pathfinder. Cost: 60 cents a word. No uadver- 
tieement accepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- | 
company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. | 
etc. No display type. First five worde or less, capita! letters; bal- 
ance, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. | 


























E = ____ AGENTS _ 
GOOD PAYING POSITION for women representing 


sensational Dress values, Lingerie, Hosiery. Every- 
thing furnished free. Experience unnecessary. Earn 
at least $22 weekly. Start spare time. Mayfair 
Styles, Dept. Y-14. Cincinnati, Ohio 


MANUFACTURER GUARANTEED QUALITY SHOES, 
28 years in business, wants salesmen Big profits 
daily. No experience necessary Sales outfit free. 
Write Mason Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. M-32, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 
NEW INVENTION makes any faucet sanitary drink- 
ing fountain. Gold mine for agents. Write—Dept 
10N, Drinkwell Fountain Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1! MILES ON 1 GALLON? New auto Gassaver- 
Oiler. 230% profits One free Gassaver, B-109, 
Wheaton, Jil 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANT MONEY, FAME? Cooperative plan 10¢ coin. 
Chautaugua System, Box 85. Jamestown. N.Y 
FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE _ 

INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY assured on North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 

Oregon farms. Bargain prices, easy terms Write 

for literature, impartial advice, mentioning state. H. 

o Byerly, 107 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 

Minn 











FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 

Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 

KODAK FINISHING TRIAL OFFER. One film devel- 
oped, six prints, one enlargement for 25c silver. 

Purdy’s Studio, Box H-4, Wells, Minn. 


FILMS DEVELOPED. 2 prints each negative 25c. 
Reprints 2c each. Dow's Studio. Unionville. Mo. 
= es PATENT ATTORNEYS eee eee 
PATENTS-SMALL IDEAS may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for free book, 
How to Obtain a Patent” and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free 
information on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
698-D, Adams, Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR INVENTION: Send for Free Book, 

“How to Obtain a Patent,”” and “Record of In- 
vention’’ blank. Consult us about how to protect your 
idea. Deferred Payments. Victor J. Evans & Co., 


§15H_Victor Bidg.. Washington. D.C 
PERSONAL __ 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, meet nice people, 
who, like yourself, are lonely and want companion- 

















ship Photo, descriptions ee. Standard Club, 
Grayslake, Ill. 
LONESOME? Desirable ladies, gentlemen, every- 


where, (many wealthy) seek pals. Descriptions Free. 
Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K. San Francisco, Calif. 


WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. Par- 
ticulars Free. The Exchange, Box 38B, Hickman 
Mills, Missouri. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB —Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). Ii lonely, 
Write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


LETTER CLUB. Join, meet new friends. Stamp 

brings particulars. Eastern Agency 39, Bridge- 
port. Conn. ‘ EEE OS Ee Te 
CHARMING LADIES, some wealthy, romantic crave 
R - a ae Please write today. S-Club 39, Ox- 
sord, Pla. 

















with which the club-head hits the 
ball as much as the timing of the 
stroke, that gives distance on drives. 
At least, that’s Sarazen’s view after 
five times hitting the ball off the tee 
at between 120 and 130 miles an hour, 
synchronizing the start of his drives 
with an auto going 120 miles an hour. 

Some umpire’s decisions would ex- 
asperate a saint, remarked Judge Mar- 
tin Fleming, in a Chattanooga court, 
as he dismissed B. H. White charged 
with throwing a pop bottle at an 
umpire. “Some of our best citizens 
are outraged” by the ump’s decisions, 
the court explained. 

_——————— 
ILLUSIONS PATENTED 

So the magicians baffle even Uncle Sam. 
They have many of their popular stage 
tricks and illusions patented. Patent Of- 
fice records show that mirrors are the 
most important factor in the field of op- 
tical illusions, but that in many cases 
much more complicated equipment is in- 
volved. A Commerce Department report 
points out that these devices for “fooling” 
Mr. and Mrs. Public range in size from 
small mirror combinations to a room 
which swings upside down so that the 
entertainer may fall down to the ceiling 
or jump up to the floor. Other patented 
stunts are the floating lady, the living 
head without a body which talks and an- 
swers questions, the suspended bottle 
from which milk pours and pours, and so 
on, almost ad infinitum. 

—_———___—_-. > 
PHYSICAL PHACTS 

The normal rate of blood coursing 
through the body is about equivalent to 
the spced you are SUPPOSED to drive 
over bridges—seven miles an hour! 

All the blood in your body has to go 
through your lungs 2,000 times a day. 

The human heart varies in weight from 
eight to 12 ounces. 

Sweet foods and drinks are tasted with 
the tip of the tongue; bitter things with 
the back of the tongue. 

The “sinking” sensation experienced 
through sudden fear is caused by an ac- 
tual relaxation of the diaphragm. 

Fresh air does not need to be cold to be 
beneficial. 
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SIX nS S952 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
2 Successful Farming 12 Amer. Poultry Jol. 
3 Pei ses | Life 13 IMustrated Mechanics 
4 Household Magazine 14 Needlecraft, 2 years 
5 Good Stories 15 Home Friend 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Leghorn World 
8 Farm Journal 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 
9 Country Home 18 Rhode Island Red Jnl. 
X The Pathfinder 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below 
The Magazines in these Clubs Must ge to One Address 


—— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — —— 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington. D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder al) for one full yea: 


1 }213/415)6 [8)9/ 10/01 | 12/13) 14) 15} 16] 17 | 18} 








Mame occces.. 
St. or R. FP. D 
City .... State 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder. Wash- 
ington, . and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you 


Your Favorite Home Beverage 
- ~ 

PRE AGE Requires Few Days Only 
OAK-AROME gives beverages the aged-in-wood taste that 
satisfies—adds Nature's own meliowness and pure natural col- 
or. This delightful flavor blends perfectly. Made scientifioally 
by roasting finest Mountain White Usk with other selected wood fibers 
and treated with special imported favors. GUARANTEED PURE 


E! Write today for Free $1 00 Jar Offer of OAK-AROME 
FRE & and our New CATALUG of Home Beverage Supplies 


HOME MFG. CO., Dept. A124, 18 £. Kinzie St, CHICAGO 


E A RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


BOTH BUS AND RAILWAY—BIG OPPORTUNITY 
ACTIVE MEN.-19 to 55--needed at once. Interesting, 
out-door work--travel or remain near home. We'll train 
you to be a Ratlway and Bus Passenger avast 
Inspector and on completion of a few weeks 
home study course immediately place you in 
a@ position at 20 to $160 per month up, plus 
expenses, to start, or refund tuition. Costs 
little--terms easy. Write for Free Booklet 


Standard Business Training institute 
Div. 908 Buffalo, N.Y. 















‘New Wonder Gland Tonic 


Gives Men More Pep and Strength 


Science has now found a way of supplying the body with 
giand secretions which certain glands often fail to produce 
sufficiently and which are absolutely necessary for buildin 

health, strength and vitality. You can have free proof. 
Send for our wonderful GLAND TONIC-—-GOLDGLAN~—and 
Try tt 20 Days ABSOLUTELY FREE—NO OBLIGATION 
This successful treatment has brought pep and strength 
to thousands of run-down, weak men and women. Should 

ieckly do the same for you! NO LETTER NECESSARY 

Jost send this ad with your name and address and lc for 
postage and packing Complete treatment sent at once, 


Medical Aid Bureau, 529 S. La Salle St . Chicago. Dept. GA-43 











SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


LASSES 


— 


FREE! ON 10-DAY TRIAL 


Latest most up to date spectacles with large clear full vision lenses 
guaranteed to improve your vision, read finest print, work, sew, see 
far or near. Insured against breaking or tarnishing. Will amaze and 
delight you—or no cost. $15.00 value only $1.98. Mail coupon today! 
Capitol Spectacle Co., 113 S. Dearborn St., Dept. KC 443, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 
8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Dl. 


CAPITOL SPECTACLE CO., Dept. KC 443, 113 
{ ] I want to try your glasses on 10-Days Trial. 


Address 
Post Office 











O#R-Wliss Caneuca! 


We thank you for your patronage 
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It’s toasted 


Your Protection—against irrtation—against cough Weal Ley °4 2h im 3 


TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE — 60 modern minutes with the world’s 
finest dance orchestras, and famous Lucky Strike features, every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 
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